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Quinby and Doolittle smokers, 


Spring balance, 
‘n cate and honey knife, we pre- 


quart feeder, qu 


sume you al! understand without explanation. 
No. 3, isa transferring clasp and_ shows the way 
in which it is put on the frame. No. 18, is intend- 
ed for a yneen cace, but it certs ainly does not give 


one a very vivid idez of the article. No. 21 is also 
supposed to represent a bundle of the pieces com- 
posing the section box, but the idea 1s so “dim” 
we shall have to ask vou to look at the engraving 
of a seciion box below, and imagine 40 of the 
pieces composing it, fastened together as a square 
block. For iuriher particulars, see page 43. 


\ beautiful article of alsike clover seed raised 
near us, hus just been brought in, that we can sell 
at 25e per }b., or 42e if sent by mail. We paid 

seed raised on 2 acres, to say noth- 
ing of the honey obtained. 


Jen, 30th- 





1388 subscribers. Thank you all. 
If things do not always please you, don’t com- 
plain—just pray !—Moody. 


AND THIS IS FRIEND MUTH’s APIARY. Just as 
sure as vou are alive, he has the bees so well 
tamed that they feel at home, and brig fine crops 
of honey right into the heart of the city, and 
away up to the top of his store. He certainly is 
not afraid of bis bees, for if he should try to beat 
a retreat, clear up there, he might make a mis- 
step, and come down before the people on the f 
pavement expected him, and that would be such 
a “jolt” that we fear even he, with all his jolly 
good nature, might find his equanimity disturbed. 
Long may he live, to buy and sell honey, and to 
make his customers glad by his prompt and ex- 
emplary way of doing business ; may his bees 
also thrive, as they have in times past, to the dis- 
comfiture of all who pronounce “City bee-keep- 
ing’ "only a myth. 
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DID YOU NEVER SEE A 
SECTION HONEY BOX? 
Well, here is a picture of 
what we think a very nice 
Bone, and also a newly de- 
fvised tool for cutting the 
grooves, on a Foot Power 
Buzz-saw. 1f you will look on the 
other side of this leaf, you will see 
' how they are placed in and on the 
hives. For prices of these boxes, see back cover, and for 
the tools, new price list of saws which we mail on_appli- 
cation. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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FROM ‘ACROSS THE OCEAN. 


vg HAVE the pleasure to 0 enclose you a £10 Bank of 
England note with which credit me and send at your 
earliest convenience, goods as follows: * * * * 
Thanks for the sample of wax foundation, it far sur- 
passes anything we have of English manufacture, and I 
hope to give it a fair trial next summer. It may interest 
you to know that the extractor which took first prize at 
our British Bee-keeper’s show iu September last was fitted 
with your gearing, one of the sets I had from you—the 
faucet also was yours. The other parts of the machine 
were essentially the same as the prize extractor of 1875, 
that of Mr. Cowan, a description of which I sent you last 
year. I see you have noticed an article in the B, B. J. 
September last on foul brood, a cure for which is recom- 
mended in salicylic acid, the receipt says “Put 50 gramms 
of the best salicylic acid etc.” This in editorial brackets 
is explained tobe 4% lb. I make it not quite 14% oz. 
Rather a serious mistake to make in the way of pre- 
scribing. I fear the school master Pere is not abroad, 
but at home. Had he have learned his French weights 
and measures he could not have made this blunder, nor 
have told us a few months back, August 1875, that the 
price of honey in France was 130 francs the Kilometre ! 
nearly 110,000 yards! Fancy selling honey by the mile! 
This will beat your Rocky mountain story. I may add 
that the sprinkling process described in the September 
article as a cure for foul brood is perfectly useless; from 
experience I know it. Iam sorry to learn your Centen- 
nial Bee cultural Exhibition was a failure. We do not 
find any difficulty in getting together a good exhibition 
yearly ; our trouble is in getting funds to support it, the 
cost being about £150. JouN HUNTER. 
No.5 Eaton Rise, Ealing, England, Dec. 17th, 1876. 


We are very glad indeed, friend Hunter, to 
have earned your good opinion on the fdn., as 
well as to hear our r extractor gearing has been 
of use as a pattern in England ; and still more 
obliged are we to you for having pointed out 
our errors. It would seem editors are all too 
much in the habit of taking things for grant- 
ed, instead of subjecting them to close scruti- 
ny, and the result is that we often see gross 
blunders going the rounds of exchanges. 
Nothing does us so much good as to have our 
mistakes plainly pointed out in the kindly 
way in which you have done it, and we really 
have no excuse to offer, for a verification of 
your statement is found in our “big diction- 
ary,” right at our elbow. As you remark, 
getting up a good honey show, is quite an ex- 
pensive operation, and we must confess to be- 
ing a little in doubt as to the expediency of 


: 7 





attempting. very Many such. Ke our county 
fair, we made a very pretty show of founda- 
tion, comb honey, etc., but to get everything 
properly in place, and to get it back home 
safely, was such a task that we half resolved 
never to undertake it again. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS, 


if STARTED last May with 5 colonies, 2 in movable 
frames; 3 [ transferred, commencing May Is6, ’75. 










To 5 colonies bees ........-+. REET SD ateveqs \Seee 
* 11 new hives and boxes 38 00 
‘© 1 observatory glass hive 10 00 
** 1 extractor... a 9 00 
a” eee ary annceeneced 4 6D 
“ 4 Vol’s GLEANINGS.....-...0 i neds maNeAe § ~s 3 50 
$lol 50 

CR. 
By 14 colonies and hives ................. coooee SLIT 
* Glass observatory hive extra. besvedssedcbecs 6 00 
*“ Extractor..... Soigese cobs wdeee ck inte cwdedes bia 9 Ub 
OF EEE pia cceneedacaaendense se apsnatees abesend ¢pa 4 00 
OF OY Cr We IM Roe os coc cccccskesnciscasesdc 3 0 
195 LDS. MONEY... ..cocesccccccccccsccecscccsecs 42 
181 50 
101 50 
Net profit on 5 stands bees except Jabor......... $80 OD 


Yield per hive, 39 lbs. honey, mostly comb; 16 dol- 
lars each, would be about 200 per cent. 

Of my 14 stands in Gallup hives, I put 6 in the cellar 
and have 8 packed with fine hay in boxes on summer 
stands. They appear to be doing well, so far as I 
know. My cellar is dry gravel, temperature about 

0°; they appear to be contented and do not incline 
to get out of the hive, but keep up alowhum. Ought 
they to be perfectly still? Will it do to handle bees 
in the cellar? I wish to know their condition; if I 
smoke them it takes a long time to clear out the smoke 
and makes the air bad. Ihave 3 weak swarms which 
I wish to examine. I have but little ventilation ex- 
cept the stairway. It is my first experience with 
frame hives. N. A. PRUDDEN. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 1st, 1877. 


We have chosen to give a great many of 
these reports of small beginnings, because 
all that is required, is to do the same thing 
ona larger scale when we get up to hun- 
dreds. As we have abundant evidence that 
overstocking is not the trouble, shail we not 
have to conclude that the same care, is all 
that is required ? 
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BEE MOUTH, HOW DO THEY LIVE OVER 
WINTEE it? 


F late littie has ‘been said about the bee- 
y moth, but it may be well to keep posted 
in regard to its habits, especially, as it some- 
times does much damage to combs that are 
removed from the hive during warm weather, 
und thoughtlessly allowed to lie close to each 
other. 

What becomes of the moth miller or in other words 
where do they come from in the spring. I see that 
some say the eggs in the combs all get killed by 
by freezing. 1 would like to know this much anyhow; 
why the eggs do not all freeze ? Wo. St. MARTZ. 

Moonsbine, IIs., Dec. 29th, 1876. 

The eggs, larva, cocoons and all, if we are 


correct, are entirely klled at a temperatare of 


xbout L0° notwithstanding the statements made 
to the contrary. The bees keep a temperature 
considerably above freezing, for quite a dis- 
tance around the cluster, and it is in and 
#tbout these combs that the eggs are kept 
aver. In a community where all are goud 
bee-keepers, it would seem there would be lit- 
tle chance for them to live over, and such is 
indeed the case; for in apiaries where all are 
movable combs and Italians, it is sometimes 
aimost impossible to find a trace of them. 
Friend Stanhope, of Pentwater, Mich., said 
that he used to be greatly annoyed by their 
presence in his comb honey, but since Italian- 
izing his bees, he has given up fumigating his 
honey entirely, he so rarely finds a worm in a 
honey box. Mr. Quinby, years ago advised 
taking the bees away from their combs and 
giving the combs a good freeze, that they 
might be entirely cleansed from this old time 
pest ; and before Italians, it certainly might 
have been a wise undertaking. Bee.keepers of 
the present day, should be ashamed of having 
webs or moths seen about their premises. We 
believe it has been pretty generally agreed, 
that moths do little damage to empty combs 
if they are placed an inch or two apart; and 
our experience is that they only trouble combs, 
that are nearly touching each other. Combs 
that have been well frozen, we have never 
found infested unless the miller had access to 
them during warm weather, and we have kept 
them two or more seasons in an empty box. 
rr Gp mmm 
SUGAR OF COMMERCE, 


IS IT ADULTERAED ? 


} DITOR GLEANINGS :—I notice an article going 
a the rounds of the papers, headed, “Poisoned Sug- 
ars.” ‘The principle items of interest to bee-keep- 

crs, are as follows : 

“Adulteration and poison are the order of the day.* * * 
Almost all the refined sugars sold in this country are 
poisoned in refining with chemicals to a greater or less 
extent.* * * Formerly sugar was refined with blood and 
hone dust, and was wholesome; but latterly the manu- 
facturers have found that they can refine cheaper by the 
use of alum, sulphate of zine, sub-acetate of lead, ete. 
Competition has compelled one firm after another to 
sdopt this mode or fail. The last company who eontinu- 





ed to refine by the old process were driven into bank- | 


ruptcy a year or more ago. * * * The coffee sugars, 


both white and brown, are much more objectionable than 
the crushed and granulated, inasmuch as they produce 
uure iminediate and acute suffering to invalids. * * * 





A wholesale merchant says that tha saccharine matter 
of this class of sugars is frequently so destroyed that they 
stink when the barrels are opened. Therefore, when you 
purchase sugar which fails to sweeten your tea or coffee, 
beware; there is‘‘ death in the pot,” in proportion to the 
destruction of the saccharine matter.” 

Now the above was written for the benefit of dyspeptics 
and invalids, but may it not be that we have poisoned our 
dear litte pets, the bees, by giving them nice coffee A sug- 
ar for winter stores, and may not that account for the di- 
verse reports from apia’inns that have fed sugar? Some 
may have procured sugar that was not poisoned in refin- 
ing, and it may also account for the mortality in winter 
and dwindling in spring, that has lately visited apiaries 
that were once healthy on sugar stores. 

Last spring, | was feeding my best stock of Italians so 
as to rear drones early; suddenly they had a most aggra- 
vated form of dysentery, bees would crowd qut of the hive 
in the morning and being unable to fly or discharge their 
faeces, would wallow in the dust awhile and die. I took 
their sugar stores away from them, gave them sealed hon- 
ey. and they soon recovered. Ina MICHENER. 

Low Banks, Ont. Can. Dee. 27th, 1876. 

We are very much of the opinion that the 
item is only one of the sensational ones that 
are sure to be copied, if they once get started ; 
and that the one who first wrote it, was pro- 
bably a near relative of the fellow who started 
the item about bees gathering 50 Ibs. of honey 
ina day. Have we among our readers, one 
who is chemist enough wo give us the real 
truth of all these surmises? The “wholesale 
merchant” quoted, certainly was not much 
versed in chemistry, and his statement savors 
strongly of interested motives. 

> 0 G0 


MAILING QUEENS IN WINTER, BEES 
FREEZING, SECTION BOXES, HOW 
TO SHIP HONEY IN, EFC. 


N the 3d of this month (Dec.) I sent W. A. 
Douglass, Oxtord, Ohio, a queen by mail as an 
experiment. She arrived on the 6th, alive, all 

the workers dead but one, the queen died next day. 
I did not get as many worker bees in the cage as I in- 
tended, there were but 12 or 15 with her. 

After the weather gets cold enough to require fire 
all the time in the cars antl offices, it is safer to ehip, 
than say in May and October, when most of the time 
no fire is kept except at night. I did not get my bees 
here, put in the cellar till the 16th, and 2ist, of Dec. 
On the 9th, the temperature was down to 20 and 22 
below zero. The sides of the hives and some of the 
combs were covere with ice, even the carpets on top 
of the framea were white with frost; and the hives 
are full of honey, so that the bees are clustered in the 
lower part of the combs. I think that from a pint to 
a quart of bees to each hive were killed. On the 12th, 
they had a good fly. I have hopes that I can keep 
them in the cellar till April. I have 3 stocks out 
doors, one in double cased hive, and two in ordinary 
hives as an experiment. Those in the cellar are 
quiet and the temperature has been 38° to 40°.. Iwant 
some section frames, will wait to see what you will 
get up between this and spring. Itseems to me you 
do not make your frames heavy enough to ship honey 
in. The Harbison frame has more wood than is 
needed, T. G. MCGAw. 

Monm uth, Ill. Dee. 28th, 1876. 

Queens have before been mailed in winter, 
but the trouble seems to be to care for them 
after they are received. If we have made no 
mistake, a good covering of chaff, will avoid 
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all losses resulting from bees freezing at the 
outer edges of the cluster. Those we have 
had well protected, seem to have lost almost 
no bees at all. 

Our thin section boxes, are of course to be 
shipped inside the frames just as they come 
from the hives, and to support the bottom 
bars of these frames during transit, we will 
lay a 3g board on the bottom board that they 
may rest on it as well as the rabbets. To 
economize space in shipping, we can easily 
make bottom boards that will reach clear up 
to the frames. Perhaps no case can be 
made so cheaply for shipping, as the Simplicity 
hive in which the honey is stored; they pack 
together perfectly close, and yet have very 
convenient handies for lifting them, both at 
the sides and ends, and cost only 50c. when 
finished and painted. The covers need not be 
sent to market, for the tops of the frames make 
a complete cover when under shelter. 


00 
VENTILATION AND COMB BUILDING. 


lar last season has been a remarkably good one 
i, for bees in this locality; quantities of honey 
= and of excellent quality. By the by, we are 
making a bee hive that “takes the rag off the bush” 
and “knocks the socks” from everything it comes in 
competition with. We placed a few of them in differ- 
ent apiaries last season and in evcry instance they 
came off with first honors. One in the apiary of John 
Mass, in which he put a second swarm by the side of 
six Langstroth hives, produced more comb honey 
than all the rest put together. W. A. Douglas put 
young swarms in two; they filled the lower set of 
frames solid full, and made him an average of 40 lbs. 
ef surplus honey besides; how is that for young 
swarms? There is no patent on this hive and it can 
be built for $3.00. I started out with the idea that 
thousands of bees had been ventilated to death and 
kept that idea steadily in view. I first started with 
the common box hive, changed to Langstroth, and 
then bought a patent hive of a man by the name of 
“Brat” and Brat he was by nature as well as name. 
Gave $5.00 for right of township. We don’t begradge 
the money as we got some good ideas from it, and 
have made so many changes we don’t think any of 
the Brat family would know the hive now, and this is 
the hive with which we expect to beat the world. If 
it takes 100° of heat for bees to build comb it is no 
wonder that so many hives of the country are fail- 
ures, for it would take a half bushel of bees to get up 
that temperature. We claim that a quart, or two 
quarts at most, can build comb in our hive, and comb 
honey is the only honey that will sell in our town 
without putting the price down to that of molasses; 
hence the advantage of a hive for comb honey. 
JouN R. LEE, Oxford, O. Jan. 5th, 1876. 

We feel pretty well satisfied that one great 
trouble in getting comb honey, is having too 
much draught through the hive, or having the 
surplus receptacles protected by nothing but 
thin wood. It is by no means necessary to 
throw our hives away and get new ones, for 
we can protect any hive, or almost any kind 
of honey box«s with the chaff cushions in 
what seems to us to be the best manner im- 
aginable. 

CHAFF CUSIIION DIVISION BOARDS. 

Division boards, are a nuissance, as almost 

every onc has had occasion to feel, but the 








chaff cushions can be handled, and tucked up 
closely around the bees with such facility, 
that it hardly seems a task. The Indian head 
is much the cheaper material, but we fear the 
bees may bite through it. We hardly think 
they will be as likely to however, as with the 
quilts, but if they do, we shall have to adopt 
the duck, which would make a very durable 
article. To have them nice, a band should go 
clear around, that the edge instead of being 
sharp, may be square, making a shallow square 
box as it were, of cloth, before the chaff is put 
in. 
ENTRANCES. 

ln connection with close warm hives we 
would remark that we have always had a 
sort of preference for an entrance a few inches 
above the bottom board, were it not seemingly 
more difficult for the bees to clear out the hive. 
This may be but a notion after all, for hives 
well filled with bees with entrances thus, keep 
quite as clean as any. Quinby recom- 
mends in his book, boring a hole in the front 
of the hive, and gives as a reason that the 
bees will quickly show which one they prefer. 
Such an entrance would certainly do much to 
keep the hive warm in early spring, for they 
go out and in without even stepping on the 
cold floor of the hive at all, and we confess 
to having quite a fancy for seeing the bees go 
in such an auger hole when busily laden with 
pollen in the spring. After the season gets so 
far advanced that they need a larger entrance, 
the hive can be moved forward and those that 
prefer the lower entrance, allowed to take it. 
We are reminded here that our handles or 
rather the places cut in the Simplicity hives 
to lift them by, will make beautiful entrances 
if a hole is cut clear through with the point 
ofa knife. Lest friend Lee should think we 
had forgotten all about Ais hive, we will ask 
him to tell us how it is made, and describe the 
handles under another article. 


© Oe 
THE BEST HIVE, 
WB vave v NOVICE:—Within the last few weeks I 





1” have been traveling all over the country, not 
=~ for pleasure only, although it has been very 
pleasing to me, but to gain if possible important in- 
formation on a certain point or question in bee cul- 
ture which has not been tully settled, viz: What hive 
is best for gathering honey in boxes or small packages ? 
And now before I forget it, let me say that I did not 
travel by rail, but mostly by.all the bee journals pub- 
lished within the four or five years past. And per- 
haps I ought to say that I am so constituted that it 
gives me always the greatest pleasure to share with 
others any seeming good. Why,I amso singular in 
this regard, so made up, so to speak, that I really be- 
lieve I enjoy a good hearty laugh better with friends, 
than to go behind the barn and laugh alone! 

But what has al) this to do with that hive? Did you 
find it ? Of course I did. The very frst successful bee- 
keeper I came to had it. It was an improved Lang- 
stroth, and the gentleman claimed that it made it ‘so 
rery convenient and withal so semple—so easy to ma- 
nipulate that it left nothing to be desired,” etc., etc. 
Well, I found about 500 different styles of hive, more 
or less, in my travels, and most of them were improved 
—all the way up to Quinby’s, and ¢hat was improved 
too. In fact, I believe he improved it three times 
him:elf. I have named my discovery “The In- 
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PROVED.” I would have given it a more fanciful 
name, but I was atraid some of these patent-right-mep 
might come down on me like a nighthawk on a June 
bug, for damages, for they have got all the handsome 
names, you know, and I don’t feel quite sure that I 
haven't stuck my foot init now. I’d write it in Greek, 
just to balk ’em, only Idon’t know how. Sub rosa, 
| have every winter for five years past, got up an im- 
proved hive, have got one on the stocks this winter. 

In the good old days of the scythe and snath, no 
two would agree as to the hang of the thing. One 
wanted his scythe to hang out, the other wanted it in, 
nibs were too far apart or too near together, and so 
on; but when all the tinkering and filing was done, 
the happy fellow cocked his snath on end, gave his 
whetstone a clattering stroke on the scythe, which 
meant “you can’t cut my corners,” and away he went, 

The above hardly needs an application. The man 
who succeeds and likes his hive, has got the dest one. 
let him keep it, alter and tinker it as much as he 
pleases, and be happy! Now friend Novice, as I have 
sound one kind of hive for which so many have been 
looking, suppose you get some one to look up the 
“non-swarmer” hive. I am willing to help with my 
advice and—and moral support, but wouldn't put any 
money in it! Suppose you get that fellow who can 
stand a ladder on ead and lean it against nothing, 
climb to the top and haul the ladder up after him—let 
him bring along his seven leagued boots, he’ll need 
“em bad—give him carte blanche and have him start at 
onee You'll see him back the first day in April, I 
reckon looking thinner than the man who dieted 
himself on the broth of cod-fishes’ tails for a month. 
There, 1 feel better, unanimously ! 

FRAMES. 

Ihave been cudgeling my brains to find out a way 
of placing frames in the hive otherwise than by hang- 
ing by ends of top bars. I want them without ears or 
projecticns of any kind—zant them for END and top 
gathering hives. Of course the frames will be open 
and with the side to the entrance. I know of Mr. 
Quinby’s way, but can not something be devised bet- 
ter? They should be so arranged that when top 
boxes are off, the frames can be removed the same as 
the hanging frames. Is there such aframe? Who 
can tell? If there is not, some one ought to immor- 
ta ize himself with Langstroth by inventing one. 
Let us hear all about it through GLEANINGS, 

R. H. MELLEN. Amboy, Ills., Jan. 9th, 1877. 
We have puzzled our brains over the same 
problem in regard to frames, especially when 
we wanted to take out the lower frames from 
our chaff hive, without removing all the upper 
ones. There are ways of doing it, but all, so 
far, are too complicated and expensive. 
{From the Bienen Zeitung, Hilbert, author. ] 


THE CURE OF FOUL BROOD BY MEANS 
OF SALICYLIC ACID. 





a NCLOSED is a translation of a German essay on 
Bab | Salicylic acid, which has made some stir in 
= European bee circles. I will send you another 
soon, on milk syrup as a substitute for pollen in the 
spring. I think your readers will like to know what 
subjects are engaging attention over here. 
J.P. JACKSON. 
Percy House, Tottenham, London, Jan. 2d, °77. 


The question which I shall consider in this essay is: 
“Uan any system of curing infected stocks be simpli- 
fied without endangering its success?” The mode of 
treatment I advised at our last Congress was as fol- 





lows: Put2o0z. of crystalized salicylic acid into a 
bottle containing 1 lb. (8 times the amount by weight) 
of spirits of wine and after shaking it well up, cork 
the bottle and put this “salicylic-spirit” away for use 
as required. Confine the stock to be operated upon 
to very few frames, (joining several stocks, if they are 
not strong) then spray the bees, combs and hive with 
a solution of 28 drops of the salicylic-spirit to every 
ounce of water, taking care that the water is warm, 
(60—90° Fahrenheit) and the spirits well mixed with 
it. Then go over the combs and dip to the bottom 
of each diseased cell a very small wooden spoon. 
filling it each time with a solution of spirit and warm 
water in equal proportions. This proceediyg should 
be repeated every week, till a cure is effected, not 
omitting now and then of an evening to spray all 
alighting boards in the apiary with the weak solu- 
tion. The stock should also be fed with disinfect- 
ing honey or sugar syrup, in the proportion of 30—50 
drops of the spirit to each gill of syrup. 

I now recommend a simplified method, which I will 
call the “hospital cure.” By adopting it, the above 
use of the spoon is no longer necessary, except in 
such ease as, the following instructions having been 
adopted, the bees should leave single cells un- 
cleansed. This treatment however should only be 
pursued in preference to the fir:t when the stocks 
to be operated upon are strong in bees. 

Take all the brood comb:, with sufficient young 
bees to cover and nurture the brood, from the in- 
fected stocks, and place in an empty hive; it will 
take the brood of 3 to 6 stocks to fill one of these 
“hospital hives.” The latter and also the original 
stocks should now be thoroughly sprayed with the 
weak solution and they should be fed with the dis- 
infecting syrup. If the original stocks contain combs 
of honey, they should be removed and after being well 
disinfected may safely be given to healthy hives. 
The spraying to be repeated at least every 3 days 
and the food administered daily. As these hospital 
hives do not possess a queen, the bees have not a 
constant fresh growth of. brood to attend to, but the 
thousands of young bees, which daily emerge have 
only to care for the original brood and to clean out 
the infected cells. This cleansing of the cells may 
be quietly waited for and only if after about a week, 
single capped foul-broody cells are to be seen here 
and there, should the bees be assisted with the 
spoon after the manner already detailed. 

When the brood is at last quite healthy again, 
that is to say, when no more foul-broody cell3 ep- 
pear, itcan be lett to the bee-master whetber he 
will give the hospital hive a queen, will let it swarm, 
or will give back the brood that is not yet emerged, 
to the original stocks. 

It has occurred within my experience that the 
gueen of a foul-broody hive, from being fed with 
the juices of dead larve has become so permeated 
with the virus, that even her eggs have contained 
micrococci, the germs of the disease. In such acase 
the best course to pursue is to destroy the queen 
and replace her by a healthy one. 

It will save considerable fatigue if you obtain ata 
chemist’s a spray-diffuser fitted with an India-rub- 
ber ball which on being pressed supplies the wind, 
which would otherwise have to be produced by the 
lungs. 

Thymol in the proportion of 34 drops of the spirit 
to 2 oz. of warm water may be used externally in 
piace of salicylic acid, but it must on no account 
be given internally. 

I have also tried carbolie acid, but find it is of no 
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use, and the bees have such an abhorrence of its 
smell that they always abandon the hive on which 
it has been used. 

It must not be considered that the method I have 
here detailed is only theoretical, for it has been put 
to the test by our leading apiarians and found uni- 
formly successful; in fact I do not hesitate to af- 
firm, that if these instructions be conscientiously 
followed, a perfect cure will be the result. 

DOOLITTLE’S SYSTEM OF RAISING 
COMB HONEY. 


Jontinued from last month. 


“¢7E will suppose your boxes are all made 
WY and put into the cases, tin separators 
nailed on, aud all ready for the hives except 
the starters. Friend D., as you know, is in- 
clined to prefer starters of natural comb, and 
he tells you how to get a supply of these, on 
page 296, Dec. No. Take your nice white 
comb and cut it into strips 2 inches wide; 
then cut these on an angle so that you will 
have pieces about triangular. This shape 
seems to be just about as the bees like them 
best, and they are less liable to get broken, 
having a long surface to be waxed to the top 
bar of the section. When you have enough of 
these starters ready, you are to get two pieces 
of 's inch round iron about 2 feet long, bent 
and flattened at each end. One of these is to 
be heating, while we are using the other. As 
friend D. knows by experience just how these 
are to be made, we suggest that he put them 
in his price list. Lay your case with the 2 
boxes init on the table before you, and hold 
your piece of comb on the top bar—top bar is 
downward—and then slide the thin blade of 
the hot iron between the starter and the top 
bar, and as you draw it back quickly, set the 
comb down just where you want it, and itisa 
fixture. Now this is not all, forif you want 
the bees to get to work at once, you must put 
a starter that will nearly fill the section, in 
one of the central boxes to every hive. If you 
forget all about this part of it, you do not de- 
serve success. 

We do not remember whether Mr. D. puts 
the first boxes on the top or at the sides, but 
we would advise putting on the side boxes 
first, especially if we were going to get them 
to make a start during fruit bloom, for we 
could thus avoid removing the top covering 
until they commenced bringing in the. honey 
quite briskly. Ifa colony is small, and does 
not build up to a full one before the season is 
almost gone, they can put what honey they do 
get in these side boxes, and they will furnish 
just as nice an article, as the ones that do so 
much. When they get once started, be sure 
they have all the room they want, and to this 
end, friend D. removes every box as soon as it 
is finished. The top boxes and those on the 
sides, are of course just alike, as are the frames 
that hold them. It will be recollected that the 
latter had short projections on the top bars ; 
well, when they are used for side storing, they 
hang on rabbets similar to those for the large 
frames, but these rabbets, are so as to allow 
the lower tier to come within !s inch of the 








! 
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all the top bars. This is to avoid crushing 
bees when one set is placed on the lower ones. 

We will suppose you have your boxes ail 
filled and stored away, and are thinking about 
amarket. Glass a few boxes, and take them 
to your nearest good city market, and make a 
bargain for your whole crop. When there, 
buy your glass, glass your honey, deliver it 
yourseif, and get your money. The greatest 
expense of your package, is your glass, and by 
managing as we have mentioned, you can get 
the money you have paid for it back in less 
than a week. To have the boxes nice, the 
glass must be an exact fit between the up- 
rights, but it may vary a little the other way. 
On this account, you had better purchase it in 
long strips and cut it yourself, of a width to 
go between the uprights. 





BEE BOTANY AND ENTOMOLOGY. 


S\\ spk. A. Fahnestock, of Toledo, O., desires to know 
AY Me when, how, and how much of the fol- 
“"~ lowing honey plants: black mustard, borage, 
mignonette and rape, I would sow to the acre. All of 
these plants except rape and all others except clo- 
vers would plant in drills. We must keep out the 
weeds, which is done at too great expense if sown 
broad cast. Ishould prefer to have all plants in 
drills. I would plant black mustard, borage, mig- 
nonette, and let me add Cleome integrifolia (Rocky 
mountain bee plant) the middle of May. Rape from 
middle to last of June. Black mustard 10 lus, to acre. 
Borage, I should plant in drills a foot at least apart-— 
two feet would be better—and should want a plant 
every three or four inches. I don’t know as to quan- 
tity. I should suppose 1 lb. of mignonette would 
plant an acre, the seeds are very small. I am not 
sure as to amount. Rape, two quarts to acre. 
A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Lansing, Mich., Jan. 10, ’77. 

The same question propounded to our seeds- 
men of Cieveland, brought the following reply. 

Black mustard, summer rape an migncnette should 
be sown early in the spring as soon as the ground can 
be worked, at the rate of 8 to 12 lbs. to the acre, broad- 
cast. Borage being of a strong vigorous pyramidal 
growth we think would be better in drills about 1 by 
4g foot apart, at which distance 4 to 5 lbs. would plant 
an acre; one planting would answer for several years 
for although borage is an anual it will seed itself and 
appear year alter year. We have not sown any for at 
least two years and yet we have not been a single 
year without fine specimens on our grounds, whieh 
when they come in suitable spots we permit to stand 
for their beauty as well as their usefulness. Borage 


and mignonette continue in bloom longer than mus- 
tard or rape. Mignonette will bloom from July until 
very late in the autumn, slight frosts do not affect it. 
Bees work on mignonette but whether ter honey or 
pollen are not prepared to say, not having taken suf- 
ficient observation; there is no doubt however about 
borage, which seems to be visited oaly for honey. 
There is one class of plants we have never seen 
mentioned as bee or honey plants, and yet they con- 
tain large amounts of the purest honey; this is the 
family of Aquilegias, commonly called columbine, 
very hardy perennials, the roots of which remain in 
the ground for many years constantly increasing in 


vigor. STAIR & KENDEL. 
Cleveland, Ohio, Jan. 17th, 1877. 
Kruschke Bros., in their little book on rape 
cultare, advised 3 lbs. to the acre, and that it 


bottom board. The sect above these rests on| be sown from the 20th of June, to July 1st. 
nails that are drivcn part way into the tops of See page 79, Vol. IIL. 
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WINTERING ENTIRELY ON SUGAR, 
CHAFF PACKING, AND CHAFF IN 
SUMMER 


HE fall of 1872 found me a tyroin the bee business 
with several good colonies and a few which were 
short in everything. The queensin two of the 

poorest colonies cost $5.00 each, and I was particularly 
interested in them. What shall I feed was the first ques- 
tion which presented itself. And after searching Quin- 
by’s book, King’s book, The Bee-keepers’ Journal, and 
asking a number of old bee-keepers, the question was not 
satisfactorily answered. All agreed that sugar syrup was 
a good feed for spring; one said “may be used sparingly 
in the fall;” no one said that bees could be wintered on 
it. Ihad no honey and could not buy any near home, so 
I gave them plenty of syrup in October. And when done 
feeding, the hives were a little more than half full of 
comb, with nearly every cell full of syrup. 

Where shall I winter? was the next question in order. 
Something which I read led me to consider the subject of 
outdoor wintering with protection, and resulted in my 
packing seven colonies in dry goods boxes. The two col- 
onies referred to above were packed in a 10 bushel box, 
the packing being a mixture of broken straw and chaff. 
The bottoms were thoroughly protected, and there was 
about four inches of packing at the ends, with six inches 
at the sides. The tops of the frames were open and cov- 
ered with a thin cloth and two inches of the packing—the 
lid of the box fitting closely on top. The only opening at 
the bottom was a ¥ inch auger hole. The box was placed 
15 inches from the ground and thoroughly roofed so as to 
protect all parts from rain. Warm days were rather 
scarce during the winter of 72-3, the bees in these two 
colonies flying but three times from the latter part of 
Nov. to the middle of March; and they were stirred up 
at these times by my opening the hives at the top to see 
if they were alive. I have been particular in describing 
the packing of these two colonies for the reason that the 
results were fully as satisfactory as with any plan which 
I have tried. In one dry goods box that two low hives 
were packed in during that winter, there was a space of 
8 or 10 inches between the lid and the packing; and one 
day when the mercury stood at 12° above on the outside 
it stood at 21° above in the inside after the lid had been 
on fifteen minutes. 

AMOUNT CONSUMED IN WINTER. 


In the fall of ’73 two hives which were weighed Oct. 6. 
packed Nov. 7th, and unpacked and weighed March 27th, 
74 lost 13% Ibs. and 14 lbs. ; three hives weighed Oct. 6th 
packed Nov, 3d, and unpacked and weighed Mar. 20th, 
lost 9% Ibs, 9% and 104% Ibs; two hives weighed and 
packed Oct. 20th, and unpacked and weighed Mar. 30th, 
lost 8 Ibs. and 10 lbs. Bees flew frequently that winter, 
the coldest day being 8° to 12° above zero. During the 
winter of ’74-5 I had 17 colonies packed—lost two queens. 
Last winter I had 8 colonies packed—let one starve, lost 
two queens—unpacked three in May and left 4 packed all 
summer. 

My hives were all well shaded and most of them had 
openings 44x10 inches yet the four colonies which were 

acked in a close box with an opening x3 inches t» each 

ve seemed to be as little affected by the heat as the 
others. These four worked as well and seemed a little 
less inclined to swarm than the others. My experiments 
iu this packing business have proven only one thing to 
wy entire satisfaction, and that is just this, that to use a 
common hive, pack it in» box for winter and take it 
out in summer is too much like work. I have mostly un- 
packed too soon in the spring and the tops of the f*ames 
have been covered with a cotton quilt whieh is prohably 
not as zood as a chaff cushion. One colony that was un- 
packed in May gave the best results last summer, but one 
that wintered on its summer stand was nearly .as good. 
And severe] colonies which wintered on summer stands 
gave better results than some that were carefully paeked, 

R. M. ReYNoups, East Springfield, O. Jan. 10.h, 1877. 





AN APIARY OF COMMON BEES. 
200 COLONIES OF BLACKS. 


Way Tonia please find subscription to GLEANINGS. 





44) I would not do without it if the price was $10.00 a 
=~ year. I have almost been tempted to visit you in 
order that I might once in my life see a genuine bee man, 
such a person I have never seen neither have I seen an 
Italian bee or section box. I got 1 lb. of your fdn. last 
spring and was not long in proving it a failure. I was 
very sorry it was so for I am so bothered to get dry comb 
for starters. I did not send in bill as you direc as | 
was perfectly satisfied to bear part of the expense Of such 
experiments, and now I expect to send for some of your 
improved article on the strength of published recom- 
mendations, but if the bees refuse to use it you must ex- 
pect some big words. Last season was the worst I ever 
knew here, yet I have two tons of nice box honey, and for 
next year I have 200 strong colonies divided in three 
apiaries. I commenced with the “Bay state’ hive and 
have 50, but they did not meet my reyuirements and | 
made one similar to the American; they do right well, 
but now I have another contrived up to make this win- 
ter, which is like many others “The very best.” It is 
something like the Deacon’s one horse shay. I do not in- 
tend to Lave it patented. nor shall I _— its qualities 
until | know they in reality exist. will give you my 
views if you will act as judge of their merits. The object 
of this hive is, ample room for boxes, frames easily taken 
out for extracting, and wintering out doors on the stands. 
It is not a non swarmer, yet the No. of hives in an apiary 
never increases. J. F. CALLBREATH. 

White Lake, N. Y. Dec. 20th, 1876. 

Thanks for your kind but plainly spoken 
words, friend C. Although we may merit the 
title of “bee man,” we feel we should hardly be 
equal to the task of getting 2 tons of honey, 
from your apiary of common bees. Had you 
told us your number in the spring, we might 
judge better. Should you pay us that visit, 
please do not be disappointed, if you find us so 
busy at times, as to be hardly sociable. In 
regard to hives, we have decided to let the 
people be the judge; if they refuse to pay for 
large and complicated structures, preferring 
the low priced Simplicity hive, we have con- 
cluded they know best what they want. You 
have aroused our curiosity in regard to a hive 
that will prevent increase, and yet is nota 
non swarmer ; please tell us more about it. 

—  ©G0 
FOUNDATION, WHY BEES SOMETIMES 
REFUSE TO USE IT. 








JFIHIS has been a puzzling question, espec- 
24, ially as our bees so readily commenced 
work on the paraffine, and all the various mix- 
tures with which we experimented. On think- 
ing it over, we remembered that on one occa- 
sion, we had some small cakes of white wax 
sent us as samples, which remained so long in 
the hives untouched that we made enquiry of 
those who rolled it. At first they said it had 
no different treatment, but finally admitted 
that a much larger quantity of soap was used 
than usual, to prevent its sticking to the rolls. 
We thoroughly washed one of the pieces, and 
it was worked out without trouble. If it was 
the soap that induced the bees to refuse to’ 
work on some we sent out last season, our 
patrons may rest assured we shall try to avoid 
such troubles in futare. When a thing works 
beautifully with our bees, we feel we are excu- 
sable in offeriug it with confidence to others; 
still, we are anxious to have al! adverse re- 
ports seut in. 
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STRAIGHT COMBS, ETC, 


Wis are asked to give an article on securing 
Wy/ combs built true in frames. To have all our 

= combs built true in the frames so that each 
comb is as straight as a board is certainly something 
worth working for to those who ever handle their 
frames, ani we here make the assertion and care not 
who says to the contrary, that by a judicious hand- 
ling of the frames in each hive one-third more honey 
can be obtained than by letting them alone, a la He1- 
don. We use a wax guide secured by means of a 
straight edge as given on page 12, Vol. II, as a start- 
ing point toward straight comb but can not depend 
entirely upon it nor any other guide we ever saw, for 
bees ure sometimes very obstinate and will build 
crooked combs if they do not go direct across the 
frames. Consequently it pays any apiarian to look at 
each stock hived on empty trames while building 
comb, as often as once in 3 days. [If any combs are 
found going wrong they can be bent back in line very 
easily and after a hive is once filled they are good for 
a long time, as we never saw one we would discard 
on account of age. 

SWARMS, HOW TO HIVE THEM. 

As the readers of GLEANINGS are aware we prefer 
natural swarms to artificial, we will give our manage- 
ment of anew swarm, As all our queens’ wings are 
clipped we hive them by letting them return, previ- 
eusly moving the old stock to a new location and set- 
ting the new hive containing the full number (9) of 
frames in its place. In two days we open said hive 
and usually find the bees have made a sturt in 5 
frames. 





DIVISION BOARDS, UTILITY OF. 

These 5 frames we place together at one side of the 
hive and a division board ig placed next. This throws 
the full force of bees on these frames and they will 
soon fill them with straight worker comb, as a gener- 
alrule. If you get these 5 built straight you will have 
no trouble in getting the rest so, as they can build 
them no other way if placed between two of those 
already built. If every comb is a straight comb and 
all worker, such a swarm will be a profitable one or a 

“LUCKY SWARM” 

as it used to be termed. If you get the hive in the 
right form and attend to the building of the comb the 
urst season, vou will have all profitable swarms. No 
apiarian, if he has no more than 3 or 4 stocks should 
consider a swarm in proper working order until each 
eomb is a straight worker comb. There is no need of 
having hives half full of drone comb and so crooked 
that they can not be handled. Do things at the right 
time and in a proper manner and your bees will more 
than pay you for all the time spent on them. 

We want it understood that we do not claim that 
the hive we use is the best, by any means, but the 
method of getting comb built is correct. Suppose a 
large swarm comes out when basswood is in bloom 
and you hive thein withotit paying any farther atten- 
tion to them; they will build comb very rapidly, fill- 
ing their hive in 8 or 10 days as we have known them 
to do, and their combs will be quite apt to be crooked 
and at least one-third drone or store comb which is 
good for nothing for raising workers the next season, 
and is an actual damage, as the drones will consume 
a great part of what the workers gather. Such 
swarms will be unprofitable ones either for raising 
bees or for storing honey just so long as you keep the 
comb in that condition. Again, by the use of the di- 
vision boards we keep all stocks strong as far they go 
in the spring, and a stock that can keep two combs 
full of brood and covered with becs is a perfect swarm 





to all intents and purposes. Such astock will store 
just as much box honey according to their nnmbers as 
a larger one and will send double the number of bees 
into the field that they would if scattered over 5 or 6 
combs. This economizing all the animal heat is not 
mere theory but can be proved in 24 hours at any time 
in May or June. Take one oi these small swarms at 
night, remove the division board and move the two 
frames bees and all into the center of the hive, and 
the following day nearly all the bees will stay at home 
to keep up the necessary temperatare. Place them 
back at night as before, adjust the Givision board and 
the next day they are ready to go to work again, and 
you will find the queen can and will deposit eggs 
whenever there is empty comb. When these two 
combs become crowded with bees we always put an 
empty comb or an empty frame for them to fill, be- 
tween them. By so doing when the hive is full every 
comb is occupied with brood and all the eggs instead 
of being laid on the outside of the cluster are where 
they should be, in the cluster. 

If any person expects to realize a large income 
from his bees and never look after their condition 
(simply hive them and put on boxes) he will find him- 
self greatly mistaken. How many that read this 
know the exact condition of their bees at all times ? 
If you do not my friend you are not caring for them 
as well as you would for your cow or horse, neither 
can you expect any more profit from them than you 
would from a cow or horse if you never looked after 
it. Bee-keeping only pays when our pets are proper- 
ly cared for, and if anyone can not spend the amount 
of time on them they require he had better keep out 
of the business for sooner or later he will turn away 
from ft in disgust. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Jan. 2d, 1876. 

The above is our idea exactly, and the best 
and handiest division boards we ever used, are 
the chaff cushions. Friend D. omitted to say 





what he did with the clipped queen during 
swarming; our plan has been to cage her and 
leave her near the entrance until the bees 
come back, then Jet her go in with the rest. 
gsr atin Aina 
Inger Ass E EXTRAORDINARY: SWAIM- 
RAL AND ARTIFICIAL, 
INWAICH IS LEAST TROUBLES 
SQUARE HONEY TUMBLERS, 

Sf NOTICE in the Oct. No. of GLUANINGS that friend 
EI Jeremy Lake of North Easton, Mass. wonders if any 
= one can name a case in the north when first swarm 
sent out a second one. I gave $2.00 for a small swarm 
(not more than a quart) some time in June, and put them 
in a hive with but about half a frame full of empty comb. 
They sent out 5 good sized natural swarms before the last 
of July and gave over 30 lbs. of surplus horey, besides 
furnishing combs of brood for several young swarms. 
They are all in fine condition. Have just bargained 3 of 
them for a fresh milch cow. ‘How high ish dat?” Our 
bees all appear in good shape so far. Geo. B. Peters says 
in Nov. No. page 266 that he can hive a half dozen natur- 
al swarms while he is making one artificial one. That 
being the'case he must have a slow bungling way of mak- 
ing artificial ones. How I’d enjoy a race with him! 

I too would like to know where the square jelly or hon- 
ey tumbler with slide coyer can be bought. They are 
very nice. 

How any one can dislike your metal corners is a mys- 
tery tome. Let your Sharpville correspondent state his 
objection. Having a great many honey boxes to make for 
myself and others I would ask you about what you 
would charge me per hundred for light fdn. suitable for 
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surplus, cut in triangular pieces about three inches each 
side ? J. M. GoRMLEY, Cary, O. Dec. 30th, 1876. 

The increase mentioned, is another of the 
wonderful and almost incredible ones we have 
had reported this season, and they are all very 
easy to account for, with a very prolific queen, 
and a continued yield of honey for months at 
a time, as we had it here. Onr young friends, 
should be careful about making calculations 
on such seasons as a rule; make up your 
minds to be content with 50 Ibs. of honey 
from each old one, and then do better if you 
can. 

It may be a little difficult to decide which of 
the two methods of making swarms is the 
least trouble, and much will depend on cir- 
cumstances. If we adopt the plan given by 
Doolittle in this number, we have only to 
move the colony away as soon as a swarm is- 
sues, put our new hive in its place, and the 
work is done without even opening a hive at 
all. This of course pre-supposes the queen's 
wing to be clipped, and that we find her with- 
out trouble. Can anything be simpler? On 
the other hand, if the owner is usually absent 
in the middle of the day, it may be much cas- 
ier for him to remove a couple of frames of 
brood to a new hive before breakfast, and then 
help them a little more when their queen be- 
gins to lay. Reader which will be easiest for 
you? With the latter plan, all new stocks 
can be easily reared from an imported or 
choice queen, but with natural swarming we 
shall have hybrids and blacks all mixed up 
unless we first get all stocks all about us pure 
—almost an impossibility at the present time. 

Who wil! send us the address of a manufac- 
turer or dealer, in the square tumblers? Per- 
haps Muth, could add them to his list profit- 
ably. We can furnish fdn. in triangular 
pieces, 3 inches on a side, for 44 cent each. 

P. 8.—Since reading the above our attention 
has been called to the fact that this enormous 
increase mentioned, was all from a quart of 
bees, and in a period of less than 8 weeks. 
Friend G., we fear we shall have to suppose a 
heavy swarm of bees must have gone into this 
colony—by no mears an unusual occurrence 
-——at some time without your being aware of 
it. Full 21 days must elapse before a single 
bee can be hatched in any swarm put into a 
new hive even if they were furnished with 
empty combs, and meanwhile the quart of 
bees would go down to considerably less than 
that number. If five swarms issued, the first 
must have come out ten days or two weeks 
before the last of July, and at this rate, our 
poor queen with her few bees would have to 
perform feats of brood rearing in a few days, 
that even Doolittle, would consider impossible. 
{f we are in error anywhere, we should be 
glad to be corrected. 


Oo oo 
BEE THIEVES, REMEDY FOR. 


“f° WISH you a “Merry Christmas,” friend Root, and 
at enclose * * * though you will have to set me 

“down among the “Blasted Hopes” as well as 
“blasted thieves.” Iecan kill the king birds, spiders, 
ants, carry off the toads and fight the worms, but the 
nasty thieves, they come in the night and are gone in 
ihe morning with your best boxes or hives of honey. 
Iwas jreparing to winter my bees (20 swarms) on 








their summer stands, packed as usual in sawdust, but 
the thieves sent them down cellar, where they now 
are. Iam building a house to put my bees in as soon 
as we have a warm spell, My former experience 
does not dispose me favorably toward bee houses, but 
it is bee house or quit, as I can’t afford to teed thieves 
on honey. As youseem to have the chaff fever rather 
strong, I will suggest that you put the 3 inch box 
under your hives as J. P. Moore directs, but fill the 
box with coarse shavings up to the combs, These 
keep the bees off the cold wet bottom and give a good 
passage to the middle of the hive. I lost one, and in- 
jured three more, winter before last, by neglecting to 
do so. N. CasE, Toledo, Ohio. 

It will pay with only a few stocks, to make 
a tight board fence all round your apiary, as 
much as eight feet high if possible, and if your 
dwelling is arranged so as to open into this 
yard, it makes rather close quarters for thieves. 
It requires a pretty strong inducement. for 
them to get over into sucha place and with 
the unpleasantness that bees often occasion 
when disturbed, we think few will be induced 
to try it. The fence will pay, aside from the 
protection from thieves, by keeping away the 
cold winds. If your neighborhood is a very 
bad one, make something on the plan of the 
house apiary, keep it locked up, and both your 
bees and honey are safe. You are right friend 
Case, we certainly can not afford to feed 
thieves on honey. May I venture to suggest 
that starting a Sabbath school in your neigh- 
borhood and going in yourself to help teach 
that thieving is very unprofitable, would be 
worth all the padlocks and jails ever invented. 

GO 
OUR OWN APIARY. 





|\OME one made the remark that perhaps 

J we did not care to tell just how many 
colonies comprised said apiary, just now, but 
we assuredly have no objection to telling 
anything about our successes or reverses. 
Our 46 the first of last May, increased them- 
selves by swarming, to 91, and gave us perhaps 
a ton of comb honey; it may have been a ton 
and a half, but as we had no time to weigh it, 
will call itthe former. Some one asked about 
the hive with the hexagonal combs; now at 
the risk of being laughed at, I will try and 
tell the truth frankly. They did finely under 
their chaff covering, built out the fdn., and 
raised brood, until their hive contained rather 
more bees than honey. About the first of Oct., 
I saw they needed stores for winter. Right in 
the honey house just at hand, were L. combs 
weighing from 1 to 10 lbs., but so lung as this 
hive would not admit the L. frame, nothing 
could be done in that direction. We had be- 
fore resolved that nothing’ should tempt us to 
have two kinds of frames in the apiary, but 
here we were again in the old predicament. 
A feeder was given them and very soon they 
were rejoicing in peace and plenty, but alas, 
some of their inquisitive neighbors soon be- 
gan to rejoice stili more than they, even uproar- 
iously, for they were by some strange freak, 
allowed to go in and out without challenge or 
molestation. In vain did we try to arouse 2 
bit of spunk in these black hybrids; they 
would allow any bee in the apiary, to go in 
and load up just as long as there was a cell 
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full of honey in the hive. Mr. Quinby men- | 
tions having hives that allow themselves to be | 
robbed in the spring, but we do not know that | 
we ever before saw one do it in the fall. They) 
were fed along until some frosty nights came, | 
and then they starved. Not much loss, for | 
they had always been a poor shiftless set, yet | 
it spoiled our experiment. 

A few days afterward it was warm and sun- | 
ny, and as we were going to supper, some one | 
said aswarm of bees had just passed over. | 
As they were going our way, we kept a look- | 
out for them, and soon overtook a small swarm | 
that had apparently starved out; these were | 
pure black bees. They went so slowly, seem- | 
ing half inclined to cluster on every tree or 
shrub, that we had ample time to examine | 
them. They finally commenced clustering on 
a carriage standing in front of our apiary, and | 
fearing they would annoy the horse, we desir- 
ed the occupant tu drive along ; as he did so, | 
they commenced to cluster on my head, and | 
directing my daughter to bring a frame of) 
comb, I stood quite still while they buzzed in. 
my ears, covering nose, eyes, hair and whisk- | 
ers, until I could hardly “hear myself think” 
on account of the droning noise they kept up. 
Instead of being unpleasant, it really made me | 
feel sleepy to be fanned and to feel the sensa- 
tion of so many little feet about my face and | 
cars. As soon as the comb came, IL placed it | 
on my shoulder and soon found the queen; | 
then all were deposited safely in front of the 
hexagonal “experiment.” Now I regarded | 
this as quite a feat, and as the juvenilcs gath- 
ered round me and called the attention of the | 
passers by, I felt quite like a “lion” until some | 
one said a little girl could tame bees as well | 
asI. Sure enough, there she stood with bees | 
all about her head and in her hair, yet she was | 
as undisturbed as if they had been so many | 
pet kittens. Some of our friends who insist | 
that one must be enveloped in a whole “cov-} 
ered wagon” when they wish to open a hive, | 
would do well to take a lesson from this little | 
miss. In getting the bees out of her hair, she) 
was stung once but it was only because the) 
bee was carelessly pinched. They all went, 
into the hive, were given some candy, and 
seemed ready for business. It would be real- 
ly nice, to say they behaved and make a good 
colony, but they deserted their candy and 
swarmed out again next day. Four of those 
heavy combs of honey might have made them 
good, but they would not go into that hive, 
and ‘so the bees were lost again. The hive | 
will probably go into our “monument,” up| 
against the fence. And we rather think fu- 
ture experiments will be made with the regu- 
lar L. frame. 

We have now 90 colonies, if none have died, | 
and if they have, it is probably not of starva- | 
tion. Besides these, we have 15 at neighbor 
Blakeslee’s, in that excellent cellar of his; 
these were some we traded for, and we shall | 
thus have an opportunity of comparing cellar | 
wintering with out-door. We commeuce the | 
new year with 105, but as the first of May has | 
been decided to be the beginning of the bee 
year, we will try to report as many then. 

Jan. 24th—From the number of dead bees 
found clogging the entrance to many of our) 
hives, we fear chaff cushions over head only, | 





is hardly going to answer. So well pleased 
are we With chaff all around, and the bees, on 
only a few well filled combs, that we feel like 
fixing them all with chaff as soon as the 
weather will permit. 

— i> 62 <—a———- 
HOW TO MAKE COMB FOUNDATIONS, 





A S we are constantly improving in the 


4, work, we can only give our methods at 
the present stage. The first thing is to sheet 
your wax, and to do this you want some kind 
of a tall stove, with a top that will lift off. 
Such aone as you can select out of a pile of 
old iron, or a second hand one bought at the 
stove stores, will probably do as well as any, 
for it will very soon in all probability be cov- 


|ered with wax. Get a tinsmith to make a 


boiler that will set down into this stove as far 
as may be and still allow of building a fire un- 
der it; it will rise some distance above the 


| stove, for we want it about 20 inches high. 


Inside this boiler, is to be another of such size 
as to allow of from 15, to 1 inch space between 
the two, precisely as we make a queen nur- 


sery; and as this inner boiler is to. hold the 


wax, it must be at least 13 inches wide, if we 
wish to make sheets 12 inches in width. 





The diagram will make all plain, when we 
mention that the dotted lines are partitions of 
perforated tin, reaching nearly to the bottom 
of the wax boiler; these are for keeping lumps 
of wax, from getting in the way of the dipping 
plates which are immersed in the central 
apartment A, while the lumps are fed into the 
side apartments B. The boiler A, B, is made 
so that it can be at any time lifted out of the 
outer one holding the water, and we can have 
an extra inside for white wax if we choose. 

The dipping plates are made of galvanized 
iron, about the thickness of a silver dime; 
they should be 12!¢ inches wide, by 21 long; 
for making sheets for the L. frame only, plates 
9 inches wide will answer, for we need sheets 
of finished fdn., 85gx1634. These plates need 
a handle, and this is made of around stick 
34 in diameter by 8 inches long, with a groove 
sawed in one side to allow it to be slipped 
over the top of the plate, where it may be se- 
cured, by a strap of tin around each end 
soldered to the plate. 

Fill the space between the boilers with wat- 
er, put your wax in the central one, and build 
a slow fire in your stove. Set a tub of water 


| on a box, as near your boiler as you can well 


get it. Immerse the plates in the water, and 
when you commence, you will probably have 
to rub them with a little soap to make the 
water adhere. If the water is cold, your p‘ate 
is ready to be dipped in the melted wax and 
instantly raised again, as soon as it sets, which 
you will see by its appearance; dip it again, 
and so on until the wax surface is as thick 
as a piece of paste board. Now you will nev- 


| er get this off in a nice sheet unless you go to 


work just right. Dip it in the tub of water, 
until it is just cold cnough to be tough, like 
Icather; if too cold, it will be brittle, and if 
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too warm, it will stick; but when just right 
it will come off easily and quickly. Another 
thing, you must not have your wax too hot ; 
if it is, it will give but very thin sheets, and 
these will curl and crack; it should, after 
being all melted, be allowed to cool until al- 
most ready to solidify on the top. It has been 
often suggested that we have a coal oil stove 
or lamp, that we may easily regulate the tem- 
perature, but we advise a wood fire, on ac- 
count of cheapness. It must be borne in mind 
that dipping cold plates of metal into the wax 
constantly, cools it off rapidly, and as it at the 
same time heats the water in the tub, we shall 
very soon need alump of ice in the water; 
and as fast as it melts, a new one mast be far- 
nished. Besides these cold plates, we are 
constantly putting into the apartments, pieces 
of cold wax, and when we are pushing all 
these operations along rapidly, considerable 
fuel is needed in our stove. 

The operation of rolling the sheets, is very 
simple after you learn how, yet at first trial 
one might decide the wax would never come 
free from the rolls. When the machine is new, 
the wax must be carefully picked out of the 
grooves with a quill tooth pick (as anything 
harder might injure the rolls) as fast as any 
gets a lodgement, and if at any time there is 
trouble when the wax is at the proper .tem- 
perature, it is prooably from this cause. Be- 
fore starting in the wax sheets, the rolls should 
be covered with a soapy lather by means of a | 
brush and soap and water, and the dish that 
the lower roll runs in should contain thin soap 
suds. As soon as the edge gets through, it is 
to be picked up with the fingers, held between | 
two pieces of wood, and drawn out as fast as | 
the rolls are turned. Two hands are required 
to work to advantage. For cutting the sheets 
to the size desired, a pair of tinner’s squaring 
shears, are the handiest thing we know of. 
They are operated by the foot, and the price is 
about $35. A common pair of shears will cut 
them neatly, ifthe blades are kept wet with 
the soap and water. 
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But whoso hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely, 
and shall be quiet from fear of evil.—Prov. 1; 33. 

Ever so many friends are sure to write us for queens 
before any can be raised, almost every spring. Our 
friend Hale has an advertisement, that we think wil! just | 
meet the wants of such. | 

THanks to the Magazine folks for a copy of Vol. I, | 
neitly bound. In looking over the back volumes’fof al- | 








most all the Journals, we are astonished to. find them | 
\ 


containing so much that is valuable. See price 1 


THE Bee World has heretojor: commenced its Vol- 
ume in Dec., therefore the Nov. No., wa3 No. 12. It 
was decided to commence the Vol. the first of Jan.. as 
with the other Journals, consequently no No. 
was issned for Dec. 1876. Wil subscribers please take 
notice ? 

WE use a great many postage stamps in our business o/ 
sending goods by mail, and can use any quantity, and of 
any denomination. Perhaps the cheapest and safest way 
to send money by mail, is t> get large stamps. Severs} 
dollars may be sent in 30c. stamps, and they occupy s> 
little room that their presence would never be noticed i: 
a letter even if anybody wanted them. { 

Ik you would care to know more about the way in 
which Moody induces inebriates, and those apparently 
lost to all impulses for good. to turn at once into 
earnest teachers in the eause of good morals and re- 
ligion, you will likely be tnterested in a book calle: 
Best Thoughts and Discourses of D. L. Moody. We 
can mail it bound in purple and gold, for only 75 cts. 
Regular price $1,00. It ineludes an account of his lat. 
work in Chicago. 

- ORO 

By using shafts of steel, we have succeeded in making 
fdn. machines so much lighter than our first ones, that 
we now offer the machine for 12 inch sheets, for an ever 
$100., an¢ that witha pair of 9 ineh rolls, just rght for 
L. frames, for an even $0. The 5 inch machines for $30, 
are models of nice workmanship, for so small an amount 
of money. Although we are not at present prepared to 
say whether 5 cells to the inch is better than 4% or no’, 
we are sure the bees will work nicely on either, and as 
the small cell machines are easier to make than the oth- 
ers. we shall make alZ that way unless otherwise ordered. 


| Rolls for making drone cells, will be $3.00 extra for smal! 


machines, $10. extra for 12 inch machines. 

WHATEVER may have been Prof. Riley’s mistakes 
about bees, he has certainly done a good work in study- 
inz up the habits of the potatoe beetle, as will be szen in 
his book, Potatoe Pests, given in our list this month. 
Our most enthusiastic bee-keepers, it would seem, have 
studied the habits of bees no more faithfully, than has he 
this enemy of the potatoe ; and the way in which he fol- 
lows it through the stages of egg, larvee, and so on, unti! 
we have a perfect insect ready to lay eggs, really reminds 
us of Doolittle and his figures on prolific queens. He 
is so thoroughly posted on the most successful plans of 


| warfare, that one can readily imagine that article about 


poisoning honey bees because they ate the fruit, was writ- 
ten while he was in the “fighting mood” toward the Col- 
orado beetle. This reminds us that since we have al} be- 
come tran juil, it may be safe to say that 

BEES DO EAT GRAPES, AT TIMES. 


Our neighbor White of Chatham, this Co., had his 
vines entirely stripped one season by his Italians, and 
our own last season for the first time, started on the 
grapes rizht over their hives, and for about 3 days, 
threatened to take them all; but a sudden secretion o 
honey in the flowers, induced them to ‘eave the grapes 
before much damage was done. The idea that bees can- 
not bite through the skins of fruit, is ridiculous when we 
see them biting into the heavy strong cloth of our quilts, 
and strong stout paper, yet we think it is very seldom, 
that they take the trouble to puncture whole fruit. We 
m ail the beokfor 50c. 


————— 
FRAMES OF SECTIONS; LARGE VERSUS 
SMAL 


» erease and frames for surplus honey, and as [ 
have an arrangement of my own I would like to 
know what you think ofit. The hive proper, or brood 
chamber holds 12 frames about 11x11 inches, the hive 
cover has a space of six inches over the frames, to be 
used for packing in winter ; this space is to be occu- 
pied in the honey season by 3 boxes, withont tops or 
bottoms, placed crosswise the hive, and each box to 
be filled with close fitting frames for the surplus hon- 


ey. My ideas are, first, to get the bees working in one 
or more of these boxes by giving them fdn, or empty 
comb or even partly filled comb from the body of the 
hive then start them to filling other sections or boxes 
by taking from partly filled ones. By this plana ful! 
box need never be taken off and an empty one put on. 
but one or more filled frames can be taken ont ata 
time and replaced with empty frames. Will it work ° 


if AM now making my hives for next season’s in- 


A. A. FRADFNBURG, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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To be sure your plan will work, and is pre- 
cisely the plan we have adopted, except that 
you have to handle all these little frames sep- 
arately, while we lift a frame of 8 of them at 
once, or a whole story of 56; if the whole 56 
are filled with honey, it is rather heavy lifting, 
but if they are only partly filled, or if they 
should happen to be entirely empty when the 
season closes—as may happen, you should all 
bear in mind—it will be found quite a relief, 
to be able to lift off the upper story with the 
entire set of boxes, without any fixing or fuss- 
ing. Again, according to Doolittle, we should 
extract all the honey in the fall, before put- 
ting the partly filled sections away for winter, 
and with the whole 8 in a reguiar full sized 
frame, we can uncap and extract all at once. 
You who think it is an easy task to perform 
all these operations on 50 or 60 small frames, 
in place of having them compactly in 7 or 8 
large ones, or even all in one whole upper 
story, had better give it as fair a trial as have 
we during the past season. You will all learn 
it by experience, but it may be worth some- 
thing to be warned before you have made up 
many hives on a wrong principle. Once more, 
the bees will cover the bottom bars to your 
small frames with propolis, which very much 
injures their appearance and sale. 


——_—_————iD 060 a= 
SIMPLICITY BEE HIVES. 


i) he UCH has been said of the importance of 
By Ja! having all hives and frames exactly 


alike; notwithstanding, we have never suc- 
ceeded in having them as exact as we would 
like. Last season, we made aset of gauges 
for each of the 6 frames in our list of diagrams, 
and have succeeded in getting the frames pret- 
ty exact. We have just now, had made a pair 
of frames of 's inch square iron, that exactly 
fits over a hive that is just right. One of these 
frames is shown leaning against the central 
hive in the engraving on our cover. The 
boards are cut as shown in the figure, 5 being 
one of the ends, and 4 @ side; the corners are 
nailed as shown at 9. Now to nail a hive, 
we lay one of the squareeframes on the bench, 
stand the four boards up inside it, slip the oth- 
er hoop over the top, and the hive is held ex- 
actly square while being nailed. It is very 
clear that if the boards fill the frames, your 
hives wiil all be exactly of a size. If you 
can not make your saws cut all boards pre- 
cisely of the same size, make the pieces a 
trifie large, and then dress the ends with 
a very sharp smooth plane until they fit nicely 
inside the iron frames. By this means, you 
may almost defy the stubbornness of boards 
that will twistand warp. You have nothing 
now to fear in the way of outside dimensions, 
but if your lumber is not perfectly seasoned, 
the boards may shrink and bring the framesa 
little nearer the bottom board ; to prevent this, 
have extra well seasoned lumber if you can, 
but if you can not, make the stuff a little 
wide. This leaves the way open for inaccu- 


them together with the thick ends op- 
posite ways and then cut a pair of washers 
out of both, it is plain that a saw screwed 
between these, will have a wabbling motion. 
Well, with the shingles, we shall not have 
wabble enough, so we will make some wedges 
on the same plan, for we want the saw to 
cuta slot about 5g wide. Throw the table of 
your saw over back, or take it clear off, and 
put on a temporary one instead. While we 
think of it, it may be well to have these 
temporary table tops for various purposcs, 
such as dovetailing for sections, ete., and 
the advantage of them is that they are always 
exactly adjusted when screwed to the frame 
that holds the saw. The pieces that com- 
pose the hive are to be rested against a strip 
at one end, while the other is let down grad- 
ually on the saw, and if the speed is high 
erough a very pretty smooth slot is cut. 
No. 3 shows a two story hive with frames 
of sections above; No. 1, a single story with 
frames of sections on each side of the brood 
combs; No. 2, the same with the entrance 
turned forward and the sawdust heaped about 
it. No. 3, shows how the entrance is made 
by pushing the hive forward so as to project 
over the bottom board. The plan of enlarg- 
ing and contracting the entrance with saw- 
dust we like best of any we have tried. We 
also prefer sawdust to any kind of alighting 
board. It keeps down weeds, is readily ad- 
justed, looks neat, and does not warp and curi 
up under the influence of sun and rain, as 
does any kind ofa board fixing; when first 
put down, it may blow about some, but after a 
few days of sun and rain it bakes over the top, 
and forms the very best foot-hold for heavily 
laden bees, that can possibly be imagined. 
Other kinds of shade have been advised and 
used, but we find nothing so efficient and prof- 
itable as the grape vines. If the vines are 
propagated as we directed in Vol. IT, it is very 
little trouble, and one vine will increase fully 
as fast as your bees increase to need them. 
The chaff cushion and manner of making, is 
shown in No.6, and the cushion or quilt at 
No. 7, where it is tacked in the cover; this 
may be done without trouble, where we use 
the sheet of duck, No. 8, to keep the bees from 
biting or propolizing the quilt. We now make 
these sheets of duck, with acord of candle 
wicking rup in a large hem all round the out- 
er edge, for unless we do this, the bees wil! 
crowd out past the edge, so that it may be 
quite difficult at times to get them out of the 
way before shutting the cover down. We 
fasten the quilt in the cover, by 8 tacks around 
the edges; this allows it to drop close to the 
duck when the cover is shut down. No. 10, 
shows a sheet of fdn. with a folded strip of tin 
at its upper edge. This strip may be inserted 
in the frame as at 11, by sliding one end in 
first, just as we put in the usual wooden comb 
guide, entirely getting rid of melted wax, and 
the sheets of fdn. can be shipped with the 
frames, and then put in place after they are re- 
ceived. No. 12, is the 8 sections in place in 





racy, we know, but what clse can we do?| 


It will be observed we have cnt places for 
hand holes in both the sides and ends, and 
when you ounce get at it, it is a very simple 
matter. If you take two shirgles and lay 


the wide frame, filled with sheets of fdn., and 
| No. 18, the sane with the tin separators in 
place, on one side of cach frame of sections. 
No. 14, is a frame of fancy sections, to be used 
| for parties aud weddings. 
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A FEW THOUGHTS WHICH PRESENT 
THEMSELVES ON READING JAN. NO. 


CINAFF AS A REMEDY FOR SPRING DWINDLING. 

> UT, friend Townley, in order to have the “spring 
J) fussing” fairly tested we wou'd make this amend- 
=~ ment to your article on 5th page; after selecting 
three colonies to pack with chaff and the three to go with- 
out chaff, select three more equal in all respects to the 
first, and pack them with chaff the same as the first three, 
only have it so that you can spread the brood, contract it 
it with a division board if necessary, ete, try the ex- 
periment fairly, and if the last three do not go 
ahead of any of the others and you do not decide that 
a judicious spreading of the brood does pay, “your ex- 
perience will be different from what mine has been.” 

DRONE COMB, HOW TO GET I7. 

Friend Stanhope, on page 13, talks to the point; and 
when we hear a person advising making new swarms by 
taking a frame from several hives, thereby making a full 
colony at once, and asserting that taking a full frame 
from a populous stock and putting an empty frame in its 
place does not injure them in the least, we always set 
them down as not beiag so familiar with the inside of a 
bee hive as they are with writing theory for publication. 

If any one will guarentee *% of the combs built under 
such circumstances to be worker comb, I will become a 
convert to artificial swarming. In all my cxperiments I 
never got one square inch of worker comb built with such 
conditions. Now friend Joiner, page 5, have you ever 
tried the above for getting co nb for sections. In early 
spring put a division board in place of one or two frames 
and when apples and dandelions blossom take them out 
and put empty frames in the brood nest and see if you 
can’t get all the starters you want, and if you get all 
worker comb built in populous colonies, Friend Stanhope 
and myself want to engage some queens of you. 

270,000 BEES IN 3 MONTHS. 

But, friend Novice, it is mot Doolittle’s theory that 
270,000 bees are raised in three months. We wanted you 
to reconcile friend Cook’s statement. We will give facts, 
no theory about it. Our9 Gallup frames give us about 
800 square inches of comb kept full of brood in all stages 
(not eggs) for two or more months. This gives us 40,000 
workers every 21 days, and as they live 45 days the queen 
gets 2 1-7 generations on the stage of action to where one 
dies off. So we have 21-7 times 40,000 in a good colony 
the middle of July, or about 86,000 providing they do not 


swarm. 
BROOD-REARING AS EARLY AS CITRISTMAS, 


As regards queens’ com mencing {o lay about Christmas, 
we will say that in the winters of 1872-3 and 1873-4 we 
had the last of Jan. on an average, 75 square inches of 
brood in all stages, with young bees just hatched quite 
plenty, and we have found but few stocks since we kept 
bees that did not have brood by the middle of Jan. 

CLOSING ENTRANCES IN WINTER. 

Friend Hill, page 26. We have always made a_practice 
as soon as cold weather comes of shutting up the hives 
tight at the bottom (just as tight as we could make them) 
with no entrance anywhere, and we never had any worry 
themselves to death. Bees do not want an entrance un- 
less they can fly, and in that case they will go in and out 
at any hole they can find, no matter where it is. Bees can 
get all the air they want throuzh the quilt and straw mat 
or chaff packing and an entrance cnly causes a draught 
through the hive. 

TURNING THE COMBS, FOR WINTERING, IN BROAD HIVES. 

Novice has just put an idea in our heads, and for fear 
he will teli it as his own we wil! tell it now and so get the 
start of him. We never have fallen in love with this chaff 
packing as given by Townley, Moore and others, en ae- 
count cf its taking so much lumber to make those ]:rze 


boxes which are nothing but a nuisance in summer. 
But to the idea; 5 Gallup frames well filled with honey 
will winter a swarm of bees just as wellas9. Now take 
out 4, of the 9, that have the least honey in them and 
turn the other 5 so they will run the other way of the 
hive by Jaying 2% inch sticks on the rabbets to hang the 
frames on. This will give you 34s inches at each end of 
the frames and 24 at each side. Make cushions to fill 
these spaces, put your quilt over the frames, pack the cap 
with straw or use a cushion, and all yor have to store 
away 1s just the cushions, and you have your bees put in 
just as warm a bed as you could ask for. Weare speak- 
ing of a Standard Gallup hive. 

STARTERS OF DRONE COMB, HOW TO GET THE 

LARVAE OUT. 

We are asked how we get larve out of drone comb, as 
we mention on page 123 Vol. II, that in order to get work- 
er comb built we left drone comb in till larve hatched. 
Larve that is not over three days old will do no harm as 
the bees will clean it all out after it has been left out of 
the hive until it dies, and we never calculate to let it get 
older than that. Novice has made our advertisement in 
the last two numbers, read Standard Gallup hive with 21 
boxes and cases all complete for 25c. Our usual price is 

3.25. As we have paid foradvertising, please correct in 
next. G. M. DooxttT Lk, Borodino, N. Y. 

P. 8. We make a practice when snow is deep and there 
comes a day warm enouzh for bees to fly, of taking off the 
cap and turning up one corner of the quilt thereby let- 
ting them fly from the top of the hive instead of the en- 
trance. ; G. M. D. 

If we are correct, Townley referred only to 
chaff packing before the first of May, and we 
hardly think even you friend D., would advise 
spreading the brood before that time. Per- 
haps a good queen might produce 86,000 bees 
in3 months, but before basing our calcula- 
tions on that number, had we not better see 
how many of us have queens that will do it 
during the coming season ? 

Turning combs about, where the hive is 
wider than the length of the frame, we think 
can not fail to be an excellent idea, but with 
the L. hives in general use, it can not be done. 
With the Gallup and Am. frames, it is very 
easy, but requires considerable time and fuss- 
ing. Several have recently struck on the idea, 
and one friend sends us a diagram of the plan. 
When we can determine whether the chaff is 
really objectionable for summer, we can decide 
whether a hive may not be built so the bees 
will at all times be fixed for winter with no 
other precaution than seeing that they have 
ample stores. 

We like the idea of closing the entrances in 
very severe weather, were it not that one 
might neglect to open them, or be away when 
a fine day came; then there would be mis- 
chief, and we feel the same about taking off 
the covers to let the bees fly. If we can not 
have a hive—and bees too—that will take care 
of themselves at least a few days in the year 
we think it is really too bad. Our chaff hives 
and the old Quinby hive, seem all right, tho’ 
they do not get a bit of care, and we think will 
need none before May. 

rE 20 gtr 


WE have changed the reading of our address labels, ma- 
king them show the last number you are to get. For in- 





stance, Dec. 77 implies that you have paid up to and in- 
' eluding that number, and no farther. Please examine 
| the labels, and sec if they tell correctly ; if we sometimes 
| makea mistake, please don’t get cross, and think we did 
! ton purpose. 
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Heads of Grain, 


From Different Fields. 








WILL If PAY TO BUY AN EXTRACTOR? 

: HAVE 9 colonies of bees al} in frame hives. IfI 
Y get them wintered safely I would like to have an 
“ extractor; willit pay to send fer one for that 
number? I made 2 colonies from one last summer, 
{ was not bothered with swarming. 

N. M. BLossER, North Lima, Ohio. 

If you can sell extracted honey for 15c per 
ib., am extractor will pay average seasons, 
with one colony only. If comb honey will 
sell more readily at 25c, perhaps you will do, 
4s well to get the fdn., and the new section 
boxes. You cam secure a crop of extracted 





honey easier, a much cheaper hive will av-| 
swer, and a beginner will get a crop where he | 
would fail entirely with comb honey ; he will | 
in fact find it so easy, he will be very apt to) 
starve his bees until he learns better. As to | 
whether it will pay, depends very much on} 
the home market you succeed in building up. | 


The past season has been my first in bee-keeping. I | 
think I have done well. I commenced with 8 swarms 
lust spring and transferred them with no trouble into 
movable comb hives, size 12x12x16 inside, frame 14)4x10% 
inside measure. Spring cold and backward; no swarms 
natil July 5th. July 1st, I had 4 strong and 4 weak stocks. 
{lived my four first swarms and put back all the rest by 
hiving in an old box by the side of the old hive and in 
trom 2 to 4 days cutting out queen cells from old hive and 
shaking the bees back. I had no trouble from swarms 
coming out that had been once put back in this way. I 
zot from the 8 swarms (and two of them did nothing) the 
! swarms spoken of above and about 300 lbs. of box honey. 
Considering that it was nearly all taken from buckwheat, 
i think they did well. One swarm that had to be fed, up 
(o June 25th, gave 90 lbs. of box honey ; another with its 
swarm made 140 lbs. of box honey. Iam using Mr. Is- 
uam’s glass boxes and think them the best I have seen. | 
Our honey plants are fruit blossoms, locust, white clover, | 
Lasswood and buckwheat. We have also a lurge variety 
of fall flowers, and in fact almost every thing in its season. 
‘this has been a poor season and bees that have had no 
care have done little. Gro. W. STANLEY. 

Wyoming, N. Y. Jan. 1st. 1877. 

Is there not a little inconsistence some- 
where friend §., in calling it a poor season, af- 
ter such a report from a novice. 


{ would not part with either of my volumes from vol. 
ist, to the present for four times the cost. Last spring I 
started with 13 colonies; have 26 now and have taken 
‘200 lbs. of honey. Some of my neighbors who purchased 
hives of me desired my aid in taking care of theirs, 13 in 
all; we have increased them to 26 colonies and taken 800 
‘hs. making in all, from 26 hives, 62 and one ton of honey. 
‘This is a hard climate for bees, so elevated and changea- 
‘le among the Rocky mountains, Foul brood has des- 
troyed so many bees some have become discouraged. One 
“: our apiarians is trying to overcome the disease hy often 

\uinging the bees into new hives and making new combs 
sud brood, What do you think of the plan? 

i. StrvenNson, Salt Lake City, Utah, Dec. 28th, 1876. 





i have taken 12 stands of bees on shares fora term of 3 


stroth hive. The stock is from yours, but is badly mixed. 
Mr. Wilson received one stand of Italians from you, and 
he never increased them but the whole stock is improved, 
I go barefaced among my bees and love the work. 

A. H. Bert, Mt. Erie, Ill, Jan. 1st, 1877. 








Lam a beginner, starting in the spring with one colony 
in a box hive. They sent out a swarm in June, whieh for 
want of frames I put ina common box, They gave me 
one cap and part of another, and were ready for winter 
with their hive two-thirds full of honey. I purchased 4 
swarms, made movable frames, and with the swarms from 
these, and bees given me to stock neuclei, with seven col- 
onies that I “drove” for a “bee man” who wanted honey, 
I have commenced the winter with eleven stocks in ten 
hives ; nine of them in a long box packed with chaff. In 
the spring, you can tell better in which department to 
place me. I have never lost a queen by introducing, 
though I have introduced them in every colons, also have 
added bees to almost all my swarms. 

FRAMES VERSUS BOX HIVES. 

I write in behalf of a bee-keeping friend of mine, who 
has about 75 colonies in boxes and gums of all imaginable 
kinds, who has claimed the movable frame useless, and 
that he could manipulate his boxes and gums quicker 
than any man could frames and with better results for 
any object desired, such as taking out queens, making 
new swarms etc. He was at my place the day after I re- 
ceived the fdn., and saw it after it had been 12 hours in 
the hive, and the bees were working it. He also saw the 
metal rabbets, frame, honey knife and other samples ; the 
samples were received in good order except the thermom- 
eter which remains in statu quo and refuses to be com- 
forted with either heat or cold. This man saw my ex- 


tractor in successful operation, and now he wishes me to 
learn your price for metal cornered frames, 500 or more, 
He thinks he will transfer about 50 colonies in the spring 
and he will be successful, as he understands their “little 
dispositions” better than any one I ever saw handle bees, 
J. E. Dart, Farmer City, Dec. 28th, 1976. 


FOUNDATION REPORT, 

Since you asked in GLEANINGS for reports from 
those having used fdn., I will say [had some from 
T. G. Newman. Twelve sheets 12x16 inches for two 
pounds, with which I experimented in various ways. 
In brood chamber I filled frames to within about 1 
inch of bottom bar and it would sag and break down 
as soon as the bees put a little honey in it. They 
commenced work on them in two hours after they 
were put in the hives. The only way I succeeded 
was with sectional frames made on the plan of yours, 
9x5 inches filled to within % inch of bottom bar and 
fastened at the top with wax. Even then they sagged 
and stretched. These were made by C. O. Perrine, of 
Chicago, if Iam not mistaken. I also tried the plain 
wax sheets having every alternate frame natural 
comb starter which they filled and capped without 
touching the wax sheets. JAS. E. FEHR, 

Dakota, Ills., Dec, 19th, 1876. 


I used some of your sections last summer, liked them 
very much. I have one objection to them, they have so 
many pieces. Could you not make them with four pieces, 
instead of 6, having the upright pieces solid ? I think they 
would be much better. I am making preparations to run 
40 swarms next season, mostly for extracted honey. 

W. H. Kerr, Waynetown, Ind. Dec. 30th, 1876. 

We now make them exactly as you suggest. 





I have increased from 20 to 47 in the last season, all in 
good condition. Greatest surplus from one hive 80 Ibs. 


sours. I took charge of them in July, moved them 10! The first swarms gave most of my honey, the old hive 
uiles, losing one; smothered them before traveling 5° 
wiles. I have now 20 even, all thrifty stands in the Lang- | 


- 


having the swarming fever so badly worked little. 
Seti DEVINE, Kingsbury, N. Y. Dee. 30th, 1876. 
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HOUSE APIARY. 

After a trial of a year or more do you find the house 
apiary better for box and extracted honey, or either, 
than your “yard apiary?” Orin other words if you 
had none, and knew as much as you do about them, 
would you build one? Wintering not to be consider- 
ed, as that is no object here. T. B. PARKER. 

Goldsboro, N. ©. Dec. 16th, 1876. 

For 50 hives or more I would assuredly 
build a house apiary. The one item of having 
your honey and implements all housed at all 
times, and without the toilsome labor of tak- | 
ing so many steps, would be reason 
enough. This of course refers to keeping bees 
for profit, or where the amount of money to be 
made with the least labor possible, is the de- 
sideratum. To those who keep a few bees for 
the benefit of the open air exercise, or who 
simply wish to raise the honey needed in their 
own family, I think I would advise the Lawn 
or Chaff hive, or the Simplicity, and the grape 
vines. There are now a great many house 
apiaries being tried, and perhaps it will be as 
well to hold on a little before building very 
many. When those who make bees a success, 
decide to use house apiaries, it will be ample 
time for beginners to follow. Another thing; 
there have been gross misstatements made in 
regard to the expense of such structures, by | 
those having patents. Nothing in the way of | 
expense is saved in the house, except the body | 
of the hive and the cover, for the frames, sec- 
tions, and chaff quilts are needed all the same. 
It would be a much easier matter to make 50 
painted Simplicity hives for $50.00 than to 
make a house apiary for an cqual number, for 
$100. Will those who have built them, tell us 
if we are not right ? 





I put 52 colonies into winter quarters: about half in 
double hives packed with chaff, (have generally used cut 
straw) the balance in single hives with straw in cap. I 
use quilts filled with cotton over frames and have been 
very successful wintering in that way. This season was | 
rather poor until buckwheat bloomed when the bees did | 
very well. Bee-keeping in this vicinity is rather in the back 
ground, a great many use the box Live and black bees. 

James P, StexR1TH, Kilgore, Pa. Dec. 13th, 1876. 


HONEY, BUILDING UP A HOME MARKET FOR. 

I have just read the statement of J. A. Buchanan Dec. 
ILEANINGS page 305 and agree with him. When I com- 
menced here which was but a few years ago, there was not 
50 lbs. of honey consumed in the place. This year I har- 
vested about 2500 Ibs. and sold all of it at 20 and 25c. per 

lb. home market. T. J, Dopps. 
Le clare, Scott Co. Iowa, Dec. 15th 1876. | 
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INTRODUCING QUEENS. 
I received 3 one dollar queens of J. Outman last 
July, they were beautiful yellow pets and I intro- 
duced them in the honey boxes according to Mr. 
Cortland Newton in June No. of GLEANINGS. They 
aid exceedingly well. No.3 came out 17 days after 
with a fine?swarm and did finely. B. G. 
Monticello, Ind., Dec. 27th, 1876. 








We have had avery hard season for bees in this 
region, the drouth was so severe from the 20th of 
June till about the middle of July that my black bees 
would have starved if I had not fed them. 

ITALIAN VERSUS BLACK BEES, 

I had but one swarm of Italians, they gathered 

enough honey from a weed that grows plentifully 





here to keep brood rearing lively. I watched many 
hours but could nof find + black bee upon it. F think 
it a member of the min family. The bloom is similar 
to catmint. On the last of July the grasshoppers 
came in countless millions, Im15 minutes after they 
commenced falling, my hives were, covered with 
scroll work ‘isat left your Lawn hive m the shade: 
they destroyed our crops to such an extent that some 
did not harvest at all; ssost of us got cnough for ou 
bread and some seed, For about two weeks the bee». 
had nothing to work on but vines, and they did carry 
pollen in large quantities I counted 7 bees loading 
from a stngte flower. They gathered pollen from the 
centre of the flower to the ragged edge. My apiary *- 
on the prairie. Basswood 14 miles away; have nv 
clover to amount to anything yet the bees usual), 
gather some honey from May till October. We have + 
flower upon which the bees work nicely before the 
snow drilts are gone in spring. 
BEES ON THE PRAIRIE. 
4 life on the prairie is the life for me, 
Where the breezes of Heaven can wander 60 [ree ; 
The cold blast of winter is worthy a song, 
And I gaze on the snow as it’s passing along. 


And wien in spring time the breezes of May 
Are melting the snow drifts so swiftly away, 
Fil'listen awhile to the bees’ merry hum, 
As returning with nectar they meet me at home. 


And when the wild rose is opening its bloom, 
And the prairie is covered with flowers in June, 
sit in the shade of my own nurtured trees, 
And watch until evening the flight of the bees. 


I have 17 stocks now in my cellar, 13 of which are 
Italians, all from my River Styx queen. Two of them 
mated with black drones I think, 

AGE OF WORKERS. 

One year ago the 20th day of August I gave my 
River Styx queen four combs ot black hatching broo: . 
I saw the ias¢ black bees the 14th day of June. Now 
supposing there were eggs, the worker bees were “ 
months old. (use the American style of Langstroih 
frame 12x12. J. E. DAR?. 

Farmer City, Ills., Dec. 19th, 1876. 


WINTER BEE HOUSES, KEEPING THEM COOL. 

In the warm days last spring before it was time to 
set bees out, mine became uneasy in the house, wani- 
ed to come out and fly (although it was pitch dark) 
and made an awful noise. I sprinkled a handful of 
fine snow about the entrance of each hive ant in 
half an hour they were quiet as mice—not a bus« 
from any hive. I tried it once afterward with the 
same success. HENRY DANIELS. 

Plainfield, N. H., Dec. 25th, 1876. 

The idea is very good, although the plan is 
considerable trouble. A good cellar will ‘be 
cool enough without the snow. 


I have always been the bees’ udmirer but never was °i} 
cireumstances to give them any personal attention until 
last season, when a few colonies gave me over one tlivi- 


sand per cent. profit. P. G. CARTER. 
Lawrence, Kas, Dec. 20th, 1876. 


The honey season with us has been fair; hati? 
stocks in spring which increased to 35, gave 500 Ibs.0" 
extracted and 156 of cap honey. Sold it in one lot x! 
20 cts. I have had bees 20 years but have done noth- 
ing with them untit the last season. You can pat m-* 
down in “Blasted Hopes” if you please, and I think if 
you should get a report from all bee-keepers you 
would have a full column under that head. 

W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y., Dec. 22d, 1875. 
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Last fall I purchased a dozen stocks of black bees in 
box hives and placed them side by side in along shed, 
then packed them all around with straw. Have a board | 
hinged in front to let down when warm days come. | 
There is no upward ventilation except the two holes for | 
honey boxes with quilt over them. Will it pay to cut out 
top of brood chamber and then cover with cushions? It | 
seems to me they would work more readily in the section | 
boxes if treated so. I do not wish to transfer until I se- | 
cure a swarm from each one. I have astock that weighs 
nearly 100 Ibs. gross, what shall I do with é¢ when I | 
transfer. What is the color of the eggs of the moth | 
miller ? G. 8. Garr, Omaha, Nebraska. | 
HONEY, HOW TO GET FROM A BOX HIVE WITII- | 

OUT TRANSFERRING. 
It will certainly pay to get the sections) 
down as near the brood as we can, and if we | 
were not ready to transfer, we would take the | 
whole top off the box hive, and nail on strips, | 
so as to fit an upper story enit. A one story | 
Simplicity will do very well, and you can then | 
get either extracted or comb honey as you | 
choose ; should the queen prefer to go above, | 
as she often does, you will get your transfer- 
ring so far along. The 100 lb. stock, will be 
just the one for such an experiment, and we 
think you might manage to get most of the | 
honey up into the frame hive. 
EGGS OF THE MOTH. 

The eggs of the moth are very small, scarce- | 
ly visible unless we look closely, are perfectly | 
round, and nearly white. In Langstroth’s 
book we get avery good idea of them from | 
illustrations, and description. 

PREMIUMS FOR THE LARGEST CLUB, ETC. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown offers to present to the person send- | 
ing the greatest number of subscribers to Gleanings, be- 
tween the first of February and the first of July, a tested | 
queen from imported mother. Queen to be sent upon | 
presentation of certificate from the publisher. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown, Augusta, Ga, | 

Many thanks friend B., but at the risk of be- | 
ing considered ungrateful for such kindnesscs, } 
we would beg to enter a little protest. Our, 
good friend Nellis has sent us the largest club 
by considerable, but as he has paid us 60c. | 
each, and received $1.00—or whatever amount | 
he thinks proper above the 60c.—he has had-| 
his pay for such service already. Why should 
you make him a present for so doiag, more 
than for selling the large number of dollar) 
queens, which he did last season? Both were | 
the means of doing a public good, and he re-| 
ceived his pay. We are very anxious, to have | 
our list of subscribers increased, but we do| 
want to have it done in a healthful way. The | 
Am. Agrieulturist at owe time run their list of! 
subscribers up to 150.000 by giving presents | 
and the like, but as the greater part subscribed | 
for the sake of getting the presemts without | 
caring particularly for the paper, they would | 
not renew the next year, without similar | 
“boosting.” The result was that the list soon 
went down to about its usual number, and if; 


use our friends all alike without any hard 
feelings. Ifyou dous 2 favor, and take no 
pay, we feel we ought to remember it, yet how 
can we doso among so many? If you send 
us 5 names at $1. each, we justly owe you $1.26; 
yet if you say you do not want it, and ask a 
small favor a few weeks after, please do not 
feel unkind if we charge you full retail price, 
for we have no way in the world to keep track 
of the matter unless you mention it. Our let- 
ters are all filed away alphabetically, yet it is 
often worth nearly a dollar to us, to find one 
received 6 months before. When we do a per- 
son a favor, is it not human to expect a simi- 
lar one in return, sometime? Beware how you 
accept money without a note, without inter- 
est, or how you allow people to undersign you, 
unless you wish to do them a similar favor 
when they call upon you. 


SIDE AND TOP STORING BOXES, AND WHY DO BEES 
BUILD COMB UPWARD? 


I commenced the season with 4 good colonies. In- 


| creased to 18 and doubled back to 12. Italianized 4, 
| 6 are hybrids, and 2 are blacks. I am going to pur- 


chase an imported queen in the spring. My bees are 
not willing enough to work in boxes, to please me ; 
when they do they build upward; what makes them 
do this? Will bees work in side boxes better than on 


| top of hives? I am wintering all my bees on summer 


stand packed with chaff on top ; some with chaff on 
both sides of hive. 









APTARY. . 

R. 

To hives, oil, paint, sugar and candy, account 

DOOK, ANA GQUEESNBS..6 00s ccccccccccccsccccesee $30 00 

OR. 
By 12 colonies of bees(@$7,00 per colony.......- #84 00 
** 240 lbs. of homey(@25C ........-ee0-ee- woe 5 ee 
* 9 hee Dives. ....cc0.- ceavientenesseceets ‘as 18 00 
TOGA COGN isda vo vieidne cc swsncstovddcccces $162 00 
Net gain (not counting labor).... eee 18200 


I can introduce queens, make artificial swarms 
rear queens, do anything that pertains to bee culture, 
and will be but 18 years old in January, 1877. 

HARDIN HAINES, Vermont, Ills., Dec. 12th, °76. 

Your bees build upward because they have 
no starters ef natural comb, or fdn., because 
your boxes are not close and warm, and per- 
haps because you open a4 passage into too 
many of them to start with. With our new 
arrangement of sections in the frames, you 
can give them 8 sections to commence on even 
in the lower story, and you and everybody 
else can test the vexed question as to whether 
side storing boxes are better than top storing, 
to their entire satisfaction, for you can place 
them in either position in a twinkling. Who 
among our readers can make a better report 
before they are 18 years old? _ 

How do they generally send their $1.00 queens, by mail 
orexpress? And in what kind ofa cage? And do you 
know how many one can sell in a season ? 

ALBERT PorrER, Eureka, Wis. Jan. 10th, 1877. 

We believe they are sent by mail unless quite 
a number are to go to one person. The cages 


we have made no mistake the great list never | used are such as we offer on our price list, or 
paid expenses. Shall we not rather take pa-| those made by boring into a block of wood, 
pers for their own intrinsic merit, and not for, and covering the opening with wire cloth. A 
the presents, just as we buy a lb. of nails? , piece of sponge saturated with honey, scems to 
he nails we want to use. | be the safest way of sending their food. Some 
We prefer to pay every one who sends us; of our neighbors have sold 100 or more ina 
« subscriber, because we like every thing season. They are now sold annually by the 
straightened up as we go along, tbat we may thousand, and are proving a great blessing. 
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SUGAR FORK WINTERING, 
Oh! yes, here we are, but not among “Blasted | 
Hopes” as you probably may think, although bee | 
bnsines3 seemed like very poor business when | 
we last wrote in 1875, that out of 30 colonies only 4 | 
had enough honey to winter and the remaining | 
scarcely any. After feeding two barrels of sugar (A 
coffee) they were put into winter quarters in pretty | 
good condition, and wintered with very little loss. | 
In the past season we have more than trebled our 
money expended and doubled our stock; have 50 
colonies all in good condition and probably could 
have realized more if we could have had time to 
devote to them. But after Father’s death we had to 
care for the farm of 250 acres, leaving us little 
time to devote to the bees; but being greatly en- | 
couraged, think we will devote more time to them 
in the future. WARDELL BROS, 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, Jan. 14th, 1877. 


SEPARATORS, AND NO SEPARATORS. 
Our bees gave us about 100 lbs. of honey to the | 
hive last season, mostly extracted, and one increase | 
from two. They appear to be all sound now. We} 
got about half the sections with the tin separators, 
filled during the season. No, not filled, but with | 
some lean comb honey in them, that looked as poor | 


as Job’s turkey that had to lean against the fence | 


to gobble, as we boys used to say. The separators | 
are separated and in the scrap box. They may do, 
for box honey to glass but not for sections for us. 


They take up too much space. J.J. WHITSON. | 





| 
| 


Valley Mills, Ind., Jan. 15th, 1877. 


The matter of separators or no separators, is ; 
destined it seems to be another of the vexed | 
questions. Doolittle, Moore, and others who 
raise much comb honey consider them indis- 
pensable, and they certainly are if we are go- 
ing to glass the honey after the sections are 
filled. Ifthe honey is to be sold near home in 
our own neighboring towns, or to our neigh- 
bors, there will probably be no need of the 
separators, unless we find it will pay to have 
all exactly of a size and thickness, even at the 
expense of having a little less of it. The fdn. 
makes the cakes very even without any sep- 
arator, yet without them there will be bulges 
in one and corresponding depressions in its 
neighbor. We at one time decided as has 
friend W., that we wanted no more of the 
“lean” ones, but after the “fat” ones bumped 
each other, and got to leaking, we began to 
think we would rather have the former, and 
have all exactly alike, with no protuberances | 
to get broken off and set dripping. 





I live in a very “poor honey district; had 14 old | 


stocks and got but one swarm. Drouth very long 
and severe; only took 2(0 Ibs. box honey—L. hive. 
I winter on summer stand—no packing, no upward 
ventilation—come out all right in the spring. I have 
given no upwaré ventilation for 10 years or more. 
I like it by far the best. I give plenty of lower 
ventilation—have hole cut in the centre of bottom 
board 2x4 inches, covered with wire cloth—fly hole 
1 inch by 3. H. THOMAS. 
Glen Moore, Pa., Dec. 26th, 76. 


POISONING BEES BY CHEAP MOLASSES, 

I want to know if candy bought from the store will do 
to feed bees, or will the flavoring that is in it be injurious 
to them? Some two or three years ago I fed a small 
quantity cf black molasses which ended feeding, bees and 
all, for it killed them; I would advise your readers 





} against feeding molasses. It seems that wintering is » 


great hobby with you northern bee-keepers and I war 
to know if they will winter as well in frame as in box 
hives ; if they will, we don’t ask wintering any odds, for 
I never knew a colony of bees to freeze to death here. 
Some people are so careless that they will leave the lid al! 
warped and twisted so that ygu could almost run your 
hand in andthey seem to come out as strong as any in 
the spring. How do you keep the ants away from your 
hives ? or don’t they ever bother you? They have troul- 
led me more this fall than ever before. There is also a 
bird here that we call the Bee Martin which catches 
thousands of our bees in spring and summer. But th: 
worst enemies we have are worms and starvation. Bee- 
keeping is a new thing here and if I can’t induce peopl: 
to take GLEANINGS or learn something about bees, thx‘ 
Mitchell and his gang will soon stock our country with 
their humbug hives and moth traps. As the neighbors’ 
boys call me king bee, I suppose that name will do here. 
KING Beer. 

We were so careless as to lose the address of 
the above, yet the importance of the item in 
regard to molasses, should be well understood. 
Cheap molasses amounts to the same thing as 
burnt sugar, and both are a sure poison, as we 
have mentioned heretofore. Frame hives prop- 
erly prepared, we believe have all the advan- 
tages of any box hive. By all means use every 
aid to keep your neighbors so well informed 
that they may not be duped by swindlers. The 
flavoring in candy does ne harm, more than to 
make it expensive. : 


I have taken 3600 Ibs. of honey from 20 of my best hives 
and have sold it at an average price of 20c. per lb. | 
made very little box honey, it sold as low as 20c. per 1b., 
and some at 12%e. per Ib. That does not pay one for 
their labor. W. Bence, Newberg, Ky. Dec. 29th, 1876, 


And so extracted honey is still ahead, in 
some localities at least. 





SECTION BOXES, BEST 81ZE AND SHAPE, 

You use, I see, 8 in a Langstroth frame. The frame 
being 2 inches wide and the sections 4 square. It 
seems to me these are rather small. Suppose you use 
6 only, say nearly 5% inches long by 4%. 

A. FAHNESTOCK, Toledo, Ohio. 


The matter has been often mentioned, was 
well considered, and we are prepared to fur- 
nish the oblong sections, when wanted. Our 
reasons for preferring the small ones are, a 
small package, seems in much the greatest de- 


' mand, a square cake of honey is nicest to lay 


on a plate without getting over the sides, and 
it is better to have packages no larger than 
will be used at one ordinary meal. After a 
plate of butter or honey has been many times 
on the table, it becomes untidy in appearance : 
if small, it can all be used and the plate or 
dish cleaned with the rest of the dishes. If 
you were passing a market you would hand 
Over 25c. at once for a nice cake of honey, 
when you would pass it by if it were a hal! 
dollar or even 35 or 4Cc.; this has been many 
times proven. Again, we always strive to 
have as few dimensions about hives as possi- 
ble. If we cut all our stuff for sections of one 
length, we can have this exact much easier, 
than if we have the height one size and the 
width another. The difference in expense of 
the two sizes, is but 50c. per thousand. 








Fes. 
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STRAW MATS, AND AMPLE VENTILATION OF CELLARS. | 

We are having a very extreme winter, but owing to pre- | 
cautions taken have our yellow pets in nice shape, and 
‘tis a pleasure to know that notwithstanding the whist- 
ling of “old Boreas” outside, we never have had so few 
dead bees on our cellar bottoms, nor had them in a raore | 
contented shape. Perhaps the fact of our having made | 
200 straw mats last fall may have something to do with , 
their condition, but we attribute it mainly to the femper- | 
ufure we maintain (38 to 40°—does not go above 40) and 
to the fact of frequent airings of our cellar. Bvery night | 
when the outside temperature is 20° or over we throw | 
open our outside cellar door and close it’ in the morning. | 
ty this process we not only regulate temperature but 
keep a constant supply of fresh air in our repositories, | 
which experience teaches us is best to safely winter. Let | 
» cold snap come to prevent our opening thé cellar for 3 | 
or 4 days—still keeping the temperature at the proper | 
degree—and you would have a “big roar’? among them. 
(jo among them with a light at that time and you would 
be greeted by numbers of restless bees flying in your face 
and buzzing around the light. But let us open the door | 
for a few hours, and mark the result among them with a | 
dozen lights if you wish, leave the daylight streaming in- | 
to their room and all is “quiet on the Potomac” not a bee 
stirring, and some of the stocks are dead, as far as sound 
from them is concerned. We have carefully noted these 
facts in our winter experiments and have become satisfied | 


that many losses may be traced to the fact of crowding | 
too many stocks into a room, and then poorly supplying 
them with the necessary elements to sustain life. 
J. Oarman & Co., Dundee, Ill. Jan. 13th, 1877. 

Friend O. you are striking on another point | 
on which Doctors disagree, for several have | 
strongly objected to the disturbance caused by | 
opening the doors thus in winter. Have you | 
done the same in former seasons, and not had | 
much trouble with “spring dwindling?” | 
Would not a tube attached to your stove pipe, | 
ventilate just as well, and be a great saving of | 
time and trouble? Of course the mats are’ 
ood, but are not chaff cushions cheaper, | 
cleaner, and handier ? 





FERTILE WORKERS. weod 

Vlease tell me how you find a fertile worker, to be | 
replaced by a queen. I have had one in a hive which | 
killed every queen introduced; I failed to find her | 
and had to break the hive up and secure the 
combs. W. T. SEAL. 

Chadds’ Ford, Pa., Dec. 14th, 1876. 

You do not need to find the fertile worker, | 
and it would do very little good if you did, for | 
others would take her place if you killed her, | 
and in fact there are usually if not always, | 
several workers, which do this kind of egg lay- | 
iag. The remedy and prevention, are one and | 
the same; never allow a colony to be for one | 
week without eggs and brood, under any cir- | 
cumstances, and if you are so careless as to) 
yet a case of the kind on your hands, go at 
once and give them as many combs of unseal- | 
«(l brood as they can cover; you can then in- | 
wo a queen in this, as well as to any other | 
stock. j 








M. E. MCMASTER’S REPORT FOR 1876. 

1 took my 35 stands of bees through the winter of 
i>75-76 without loss, increased them during the season 
to 48 and took 5000 Ibs. of extracted honey and 100 ibs. 
ofcomb. In all 5100 Ibe. of first-class honey, besides 
leaving the bees plenty in the hives. Average num- 
ber of lbs. to original stand over 148. Bees in box | 


hives did but little in this part of Missouri, some giv- 
ing no surplus whatever. My honey is nicely candied 
and sells as readily as honey in the comb. Have re- 
tailed about 200 lbs. and am trying to sell it 21] near 
home. I retail at 12% cts., and wholesale at 11 cts. 
If desired I will give my modus operandi in selling 
honey and establishing honey markets, etc. 

Shelbyville, Mo., Jan. 11]th, 1877. 

Let us have it by all means. 





EXTRACTING, WHEN TO DO IT, TRIANGULAR COMB 
GUIDES, ETC. 


Do you extraet honey before the bees have 
swarmed ? How oftea during one season should the 
honey be extracted from one hive? When does the 
extracting season ead, if the bees are to be wintered 
on the summer stand? Is it ever safe to extract from 
first swarms if we want them to winter well? I use 
the Quinby hive and expect to ase your comb founda- 


| tions. Is it necessary to make the top of the frames 


triangular if I use the fan. ? 
CHARLES W. WHITTINGTON. 

Paddy’s Mills, Va., Dec. 26th, 1876, 

As we often receive questions like the above, 
it may be well to attempt an answer, even if it 
does seem like asking the same questions in 
regard to gathering hen’s eggs—we gather 
them as long as the hens continue to lay. 


| Briefly, we of course extract before swarming, 
|for it is almost the only way to prevent 


swarming, and we extract as often as the 
hives are filled—sometimes as often as every 
third day, and again at intervals of two or 
three weeks. We prefer to use two story 
hives, and in that case we let them fill the 
lower story towards the last of the season, or 
even in the middle, and do all our extracting 
from the upper combs. In this case we of 
course extract all they put into the upper 
combs. A first swarm that did no more than 
to fill its combs once, we should regard as 
rather slow, The honey may be taken from 
them before the hive is half filled with compo, 
and they seem to get along just as well, with 
a good yield. We consider a triangular comb 
guide a waste of space inside of the hive, as 
well as a waste of lumber under any circum- 
stances. More than that, the bees find it al- 
most impossible to fasten their combs securely 
tosuchatop bar. It has for a long time, 
been pretty generally abandoned. 


I have just received from Mr. L. C. Root, son-in-law 
of the greatly lamented M. Quinby, one of their im- 
proved smokers. I have now used one of these, which 
cost me only $1,50, two years. I consider it an inval- 
uable aid in the operations of the apiary, and would 
not be without it at double the price. My old one is 
as good as new. The leather broke last fall, but 25 
cents worth of material and an hour’s work, made it 
as good as ever. Mr. Bingham of this state has two 
forms of smokers, essentially the same as the Quinby. 
They are ofa still stronger material, and draft, but 
cost 50 cents more. 

I wish especially Mr. Editor, to express regret that 
I stated in the “Manual of the Apiary” that this was 
patented by Mr. Quinby, the more as it was charac- 
teristic of this SS gece man, to give his inventions to 
the public, which practice I believe knew no excep- 
tion. The exeellence and cheapness of the Quinby 
smoker, I think leaves little to be desired. 

A. J. CooK, Lansing, Mich., Jan. 20th, 1877. 


There are quite a number of our friends, 
that we think would do well to follow our la- 
mented friend’s example, especially, as the 
greater part of them never realize a tenth part 
of the money, that they pay the Patent Officc. 
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OPENING HIVES OFTEN, IS IT HARMFUL’? 
Your free and easy manner of speaking about | 
opening hives, I think is liable to mislead the inexpe- 
rienced. Some say, disturb the bees as little as pos- , 
sible; from my very limited experience I have found 
that opening a hive disconcerts the bees for several 
hours afterwards. Is it proper to open a hive as 
often as you please, for any purpose whatever? You | 
speak of opening a hive to ascertain whether they 
are building straight comb or drone comb, to see if 
they have queen cells, have the swarming fever, to 
pick out worms, etc., etc. I wish for more definite 
instructions in this matter. Is it proper to opena 

hive once a day, once a week, month, or how oftea ? 

JAs. H. PARSONS, Franklin, N. Y., Jan. 5th, "77. 
Some one said he could not dig his potatoes | 
several feet away from the hives, his bees were | 
so cross, and he could not comprehend that the | 
same bees would allow their hive to be taken | 
all in pieces and the combs scattered all about, | 
without making a single hostile demonstra- | 
tion. The motion of hoeing, or chopping, or | 
even driving nails with # hammer, seems to, 
arouse their combative tendencies, especially | 
ifata little distance from their hives; per- | 
haps they think the blows are aimed at their | 
unoffending selves. When we open a hive; 
they look up to see what is going on, precise- | 
ly as your horses and cattle put out their 
noses as you come near them; if they have | 
seen you before and know by past experience | 
| 





that you have no purpose of vexing or harm- 
ing them through carelessness, they soon re- | 
sume their duties, undisturbed. Have young , 
bees no opportunity of knowing you? Young} 
bees seldom lead in an attack, and in a hive, 
a part take the lead, and the rest follow; | 
therefore young bees will behave just as if| 
they had had the experience of the older ones. 
During our experiments with fdn., we opened 
hives morning night and noon, and when 
friends were present, they were opened again, 
yet these colonies were the very best we had, | 
and that for comb honey too. Fine theories 
about letting nature have her way may sound 
very well, but reports from practical men are 
allin favor of opening hives often while the | 
bees are getting honey. We usually chose gen- | 
tle stocks for our experiments, yet on one oc- | 
casion it was convenient to use one of the) 
very crossest hybrids, and for the first few. 
days, we really thought we should have to use 
smoke ; but after a short time they became ac- | 
customed to these intrusions, so much so that | 
they were as peaceful as any in the apiary; 
this experiment has been verified in many in- | 
stances. A question is asked on first page, we 
will answer here. | 
| 





HANDLING BEES IN THE CELLAR. 
Although this may be done at times with- | 
out injury, we must consider it very injudi-| 
cious. If you have weak stocks, give them, 
plenty of food, and pack them in as small a 
compass as you can with chaff cushions, and 
then letthem alone. To be sure they will, 
come out if you open their hives, and to use| 
smoke under such circumstances seems cruel | 
and uscless. Ifthey must be examined, wait. 
until a warm day, set them on their usual | 
summer stands, and none will be lost, or ser- | 
ously injured. 





1 Italianized one ‘colony last September and ers 
Italianize the rest next spring; cannot from exper- 


' the use of the chaff cushions, as it is. 


ience tell which will be the best, but am so well 
pleased with my yellow pets, I shall try for more. 
Many have been to see them, and if [I had queens I 
could sell almost any quantity of them. 

J.L. MCDANIEL, Webbferd P. O., N. C. Dee. 28, °76. 


Why would not a hive made with double ends pack- 
ed with chaff between, and chaff cushioms at sides, 
answer instead of your chaff hive? W.G. PHELPs. 

Milford, Del. Jan. 8th, 1876. 

Such a hive would doubtless answer very 
well, but it would make the ordinary Simplic- 
ity much more complicated and expensive, 
and we are pretty confident we can make a 
very good wintering and springing eons UY 

he 
matter is now being carefully tested, 


PROPOLIS AND SIMPLICITY HIVES. 

Won't the bees so fill up the space on the bottom of the 
front and back of your hive (inside) with propolis, that it 
will not fit on top of another hive after being in use fora 
short time ? ERNEST SHUMAN. 

Breckenridge, Mo. Jan. 8th, 1877. 

They do fill up with propolis as you men- 
tion, to some extent, yet not so as to make 
any serious difficulty in setting old hives over 
others, even after they have been several sea- 
sons in use. We do not ordinarily require to 
set old hives over others, unless we have our 
bees die out badly. We have been accustomed 
to remove the upper story, frames and all, du- 
ring the winter, putting them back again in 
the spring. Propolis has annoyed us very 








' much by sticking to our fingers and clothes, 


but we do not remember that it ever came in 
the way of setting Simplicity hives over each 
other, more than to make them stick, as ali 
upper stories do with heavy old stocks. 


I will give you some of my gleanings; to begin, I have 
kept bees 57 years. 
AMOUNT CONSUMED IN WINTER, 


I have weighed bees in the middle of September and 
again the first of April and have found them from 9 to 2% 
Ibs. lighter. I have doubled, trebled and quadrupled 
swarms in the fall often, and found them to do no better 
than just a fair swarm, although they wiil eat more than 
an ordinary swarm. One fall, I got four hives of bees, or 
rather the bees of four good swarms, put them with « 
fair swarm of my own, weighed them carefully in Sept. 
and then in April, and they had eaten just 23 lbs. of honey. 
An ordinary swarm at the same time ate as much. 

MOVING BEES SHORT DISTANCES. 
Early this fall I moved at least 144 miles and took some 
of my bees; they went back in great numbers. I brought 
away the rest when tke weather was cool and I think 
scarcely any went back. When a boy (in Scotland) | 


| gathered penny by penny and bought a seccnd swarm of 


bees and as soon as I could gather another seven pence | 
bought a Ib. of Muscovado sugar with it. It gave » 
swarm 28th of May, alsoa second and third. Thick- 
ness of syrup, three measures of sugar to one of water. 
That hive got a number of Ibs. of sugar. Never saw * 
moth miller about a hive till I came io this country 3! 
years ago. If I had no queens before July, I would say 
so in advertisement. How soon could one get dollar 


queens from the south ? Jno. DAWSON. 
Pontiac, Mich. Jan. 6th, 1877. 
Rather trying on bees, this protraeied cold snap, bu! 
all right yet ;—52 colonies in double wiied hives, Lang- 
| stroth—one of J.S. Hills students, you see sueeess 10 
him and to GLEANINGS. J tLOLL. 


Lyons Station, Ind. Jan. 8th, 1877. 
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HER WAYS ARE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS, AND ALL H FR } 
VATHS ARE PEACE.— PROVERBS, 3: 17. j 
\OME ladies were speaking of a town in| 
AW our county where Sabbath breaking and | 
mtemperance prevailed to such an extent, that 
it was really alarming. I enquired alittle | 
and was told that matters had been growing | 
worse for some years, and it really seemed | 
nothing could be done. Was there no Sab-' 
hath school there, I enquired? There had 
heen none for several years, and the nearest | 
one was very fast falling away. This was at 
a general dinner table at a conference meeting. | 
It was almost the first time I had attended | 
such exercises and I had been announced to 
address the children that evening. I suggest- 
«d that a Sabbath school be started in that 
very town, and that the power of kindness be 
tried with the people. 
“And since you have advised such a mea- 
sure, are not you just the one to do it?” 
“] should like the work, above all things,” | 
was my reply, and almost before | knew it, in. 
‘act before I had stopped to count the cost,; 1} 
had promised to try. 
Evening came, and two ministers talked to. 
the children, before my turn came; it Was} 
something I was quite unused to, and as I re- | 
marked the easy self-possessed way in which | 
they spoke, 1 became more and more disturb- | 
<d and nervous, and began to wonder how it: 
«ame about that any one ever thought me ca- | 
pable of doing such work even tolerably. At! 
jast my name was called, and ip my anxiety) 
to do well before so large an audience } fear I; 
tried to talk something as ministers talk to, 
children, forgetting that God always wants: 
just our own simple selves just as we are | 


“Get up and go out,” whispered a voice. “If 
you are not present, no one will think but 
that you are sick, or something of the kind. I 
would not make a laughing stock of myself for 
anybody.” 

“Such refuges might have answered a few 
months ago,” replies a quiet voice, “but now 
you are enlisted under other colors, and you 
have promised to face trials, and humilations 
if need be.” 

“But you have made a mistake, and if you 
go ahead, you will make a worse fool of your- 
self than you ever did before; your friends 
will pity, while others will smile in ridicule 
and derision. Can you submit to this, is it a 
duty?” 

“All this and even more, should it be the 
will of your Master. Perhaps this is just the 
lesson you need for your spiritual growth, and 


' with your new found Friend near, you need not 


be afraid to risk the ridicule of a!l the kings 
and princes of earth.” 

During the half hour I sat still, I was pret- 
ty well disciplined, and when called for, I 
arose hamble, and ready to be led, wherever 
or to whatever duty, that quiet voice might 
lead. AsI stepped out among the people it 
seemed to say “fear not,” and as I thought of 
the paper the same voice bade me to let it rest 
securely, and words would be given me to 
speak. Quietly and simply, I told them of my 
new life, and how much I regretted that I had 
so long held aloof from that new found Sav- 
iour; I assured them that if any cared to talk 
with me in future, in regard to the subject, I 
would most gladly help them all I could. As 
I passed back to my seat, can you imagine the 
feelings of joy and gratitude with which I 
thanked that strong Friend, who had led me 
safely in “paths of peace?” 

Now we are ready to go back—or rather 
forward—to that Sabbath school. After the 


without a particle of any addition of any kind. | address to the children, I at first resolved 
‘The consequence was that I forgot nearly a!l | 1 would stay at home hereafter, and work at 
1 had proposed to say, and became so embar- | something I could do tolerably ; but I only felt 
rassed and confused that even the points I had more uneasy after this decision. When I de- 
warked down on a bit of paper, became unin-, cided to let the Sabbath school matter drop, 
telligible in my worried and troubled state of | hoping every body would soon forget it, I felt 
mind. My mind kept running on the Sabbath | still more, that my path ahead was getting to 
school I had promised to open, and without | be anything but one of “pleasantness and 
proposing to do so, I again publicly committed | peace.” Thereupon, 1 decided to go straight 
myself, so that there really seemed no backing ; back to the conterence, on the morning of the 


out. 

I beg leave to digress a little here. When I) 
first found myself in sympathy with the 
churches and Sabbath schools, I telt it a duty 
to publicly recall many things I had been liv- 
ing and teaching, and I asked fora few mo- 
ments at one of our Sunday evening union 
meetings. During those first days of the new 
ile, l had been learning to look for guidance 
in nearly every act in life, but in this case, | 
strangely enough, I forgot the “paths” that ; 
were proving so peaceful, so far as to think I 
could write something “myself,” that would 
be just the thing. According)y I “wrote,” and 
went to meeting with the “precious paper” in 
my pocket. Almost as soon as 1 was seated, 
' hegan to feel that I had made a mistake. 
What I had written, was tco much after the 
style of sermons, and would require the skill 








| second day, and when I was once seated in my 


buggy, it occured to me for the first time that 
1 might visit the town of the proposed school 
on my way and thus keep my promises good, 
both in letter and spirit. Atter I had turned 
my horse’s head in that direction—it was 
about the first of May '76—I was about as hap- 
py—as one usually is after they have wander- 
ed a little out of the path of duty, and found 
itagain. The birds sang, the trees and fields 
wore a brighter green, and all nature seemed 
trying to make my “path” a pleasant one. 

“A Sunday school in our village!” said the 
first individual to whom I mentioned the mat- 
ter, “Why we are away past things of that 
sort; you certainly can not be in earnest ?” 

I assured him I was, and asked for the 
trustees of the school house. One of them 
was found in one of the saloons, but when 


ofa minister to bring out, even if it were made to understand the object of my call, re- 
worth bringing out at all. | plied that he never heard of Sunday schools 
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doing any harm, and his children all promised 
to come, as did all the little ones at the dis- 
trict school when I went in and talked with 
them. This promise they have most faithfully 
kept, for during our zero weather, and in spite 
of storms and snow drifts, I find them always 
on hand. 

After everything was pleasantly arranged 
for the opening of the school on the next 
Sabbath, I went on to the conference meeting. 
There was quite a disposition, then, to boast 
alittle of my success and the fine way in 
which I was getting along, but a better im- 
pulse said, “Will it not be a better way to do 
all this work quietly, and say but little about 
it, unless you are asked?” This voice pre- 
vailed, and very thankful am I that it did so. 
To one who is constantly in danger of carry- 
ing things to extremes, it is a most comforting 
thought, to feel that we shall be even guarded 
from these errors, if we are only willing to be 
led. I remember telling my mother, about 
this time, that in all my other works in life, 
I constantly feared getting away into extray- 
gant ideas of things that I might look back to 
and regret afterward, but that in this new 
work, [ felt I should be warned and 
checked, if I only asked daily to be shown my 
faults and failings. 

From that time to this, one of the pleasant- 
est paths I have in life, has been with that 
Sabbath school. Through all kinds of weath- 
er, it has seemed far easier to go than to re- 
main at home, and not one postponement has 
there been so far. Once, and only once, I de- 
cided to remain at home on account of a se- 
vere rain storm, but after the horse and buggy 
had been sent back, I began to feel so lost, and 
for all the world, “like a fish out of water,” 
that I very soon made up my mind the rain 
would be the lesser of the two eviis; and 
when once on the way, my path seemed pleasant 
and peaceful once more. It is true only a few 
little boys were there to greet me, but we had a 
very nice time going over the lesson after all, 
I felt most emphatically that God was with 
us, for we were in the path of duty, and had 
shown our good will to Him and His cause. 

A time came, along towards winter, when it 
was deemed advisable that the school should 
be given up until another summer, but I ta!k- 
with the children in regard to the matter, and 
told them I would be on hand all winter if 
they would, and that if the school failed, I 
would be the last one on the ground. I felt 
that if 1 looked constantly to the right source 
for help, it would not fail, nor has it. Just 
about this time business became very dull, 
and like many another mortal, I found that 
our expenses were more than our income. 
dismissed a part of the hands, and— 

Just here allow me to digress a little. 
When the school was commenced, I had not 
the remotest idea, that it would ever be a prof- 
itable investment pecuniarly ; but on the con- 
trary, cheerfully accepted the livery bills, bills 
for books and lesson papers, and proposed to 
pay it all out of my own pocket. To make 
the room look pleasant and cheerful to the 
children I carried a little clock to encourage 
prompt habits, and a plated call bell to avoid 
talking and introduce system and regulazity. 
The room was very dirty and unpleasant at 





first, and finally my wife suggested to the wo. 
men of the neighborhood that it should be 
scrubbed. The hint was not lost, for we had 
for some time after, as pleagant a room as one 
could wish, and one little girl in describing the 
event, said they actually “poured as much as 
a half dozen pails of water right on the floor.” 
Well, after the 3d or 4th Sabbath, I mentioned 
that if anyone wished to assist. our Sabbath 
school, they could after the school was over, 
drop a penny or more, in the little box on the 
stand. As soon as school was over, there was 
arush forthe box, and they not only soon 
paid for their lesson papers, but paid for some 
of Moody and Sankey’s singing books, and 
their contributions have ever since averaged 
more in proportion to their number, than our 
own school here in town. One of our livery 
men who was achurch member, gave me 2 
horse and buggy, and often a double carriage, 
at 75c each Sabbath, less than half the usual 
rates, making this expense much less than I at 
first calculated. Again, many times in my 
life, | have needed the services of quite a num- 
ber of hands, but humilating as it was, I was 
obliged to confess that I was unequal to the 
task of taking charge of more than a half doz- 
en at one time profitably. i was either easy 
and careless with them, or cross and fault- 
finding, and as business began to increase du- 
ring the summer months, I made the discovery 
that the same spirit that made a good Sabbat) 
school teacher or superintendent, made a good 
employer. In other words, when I studied 
the future good of those in my employ, anc 
talked to them about bad habits, respect for 
the Sabbath, etc., in a spirit that made me 
want to pray for them, they straightway be- 
came faithful and profitable hands. Here 
came in the reward for my work on the Sab- 
bath, and in a direction, to me, most unex- 
pected. I have an own brother, who goes 
with me Sundays occasionally, but who thinks 
Tam a little fanatical, I fear; in mentioning 
the matter to him, he exclaimed, ‘“‘Why that is 
only plain common sense; if you treat 
a person well and kindly, they will of course 
try to please you in return.” Very likely the 
true spirit that Christ taught, ¢s plain com- 
mon sense, but unfortunately, it is of a kind 
that oftentimes reaches farther than human 
vision can foresee. Suppose a modern scien- 
tist shou!d say to an individual, 

“Go away off to heathen lands, and teach 
them good morals. Leave your pleasant home 
and friends, and let the thought that you are 
loving your neighbor as yourself, sustain you 
in all your trials and hardships, and when you 
die, you will be cheered by the thought that 
you have added to the wealth and commerce 
of the world, by carrying civilization among 
savages.” 

There may be those who would heed such 
an appeal, but I must confess, that to me it 
would be rather “slim comfort.” 

At the time I felt it a duty to reduce wages, 
I had been dreading to speak of the matter for 
a long time, disliking to give the pain I felt it 
must, to those about me. I was astonished to 
find that all acquiesced pleasantly and cheer- 
fully, and one of the employees even men- 
tioned that he had expected it. Think you 
that “‘strikes” could ever occur where such a 
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spirit exists between the one who furnishes 
the capital and those who furnish the labor? 
Well, in spite of what seemed close economy, 
expenses seemed every day determined to ex- 
ceed income. Paper must be purchased for 
another year, materials must be had, or work 
could not go on at all, and the daily demands 
for money, for purposes that could not be set 
aside seemed coming thicker and faster. Fi- 
nally the source from which money had been 
furnished me for so many years, With no other 
condition than that I paid the interest prompt- 
ly, unexpectedly: asked security. 1 have al!- 
ways prided myself on being able to get along 
without asking anybody to be responsible for 
me in any way, and on the same grounds, 
could decline being responsible for the mis- 
takes of others. I had talked for years of the 
beauty of having everybody independent, and 
of going without things rather than run any 
risk of causing others to suffer by our faults 
or failures, of going in debt no farther than 
our property would safely make good under 
any circumstances. When [ looked about to 
see where the errors had been, to see where I 





had made bad or injudicious investments, it 
looked all right, yet the fact stood squarely 
before us, (my wife and I, for she shares all the | 
trials and triumphs of business, and even | 
when I am headstrong and do not heed her 
wise counsels, she accepts the condition of| s 
things precisely as ifit were her own work), 
that | we were in debt in a way that we had no 
business to be, and that it was positively 
wrong and sinful. Hand in hand, we bowed 
before that Father who had so often guided us 
in trouble, and very soon we saw our mis- 
takes, and the safe path to take in the future. 
A few illustrations will serve to point out 
the way in which that path of peace was 
shown, and disagreeable, humble, toilsome 
and laborious as it seemed at first sight, how 
pleasant and easy it became, after I had’ once 
accepted and started out in it. One of the 
many items was the section box; I felt that I 
must have a set of saws to groove stuff 2 inch- 
es wide, bat it would cost more money than I 
--in fact I knew such bills for machinery 
must be stopped. But our friends must have 
the section boxes, and they must be made in 
a way that would be simplest and best for them. 
I turned to that same Friend for counsel, and 
then looked to see what could be done with 
the tools Lhad. The result was given in the 
January No.,and [ had not only saved my 
money, but showed our thousand readers how 
they might save theirs in a similar way ; not 
only this, but it is really almost the only plan 
by which this work can be done with foot 
power saws, for they have not sufficient power 
to drive 7 or 8 saws at once. The same ideas 
Wwillapply to all appliances about the apiary, 
und if having smail mears at my command 
will fit me better or make GLEANINGS of more 
value to the masses, I carnestly pray that I 
inay be spared from much prosperity. 
Seventy-five cents cach Sabbath, would be 
89.00 for livery for that Sabbat h school; we 
decided at once, that sech an amount could 
not be spared. bat J very quickly decided in 
ny Own mind, that | would go on foot. I did 
not mention it, for I wished to test my powers 
of waiking first, and I really longcd for the 








time, that I might see how much of a task it 
was going to be. If 1 lacked strength, I felt 
that it would be given me, and this feeling 
was strengthened by reading on a scrap of pa- 
per that fell in my way, that Moody had said 
God always gave all the strength that was 
needed, to those who were willing to work for 
him. I walked the 10 miles—5 there and as 
many back—the first Sabbath very easily, but 
as the road was quite snowy I felt the effects 
of it fora day ortwo. This I expected, but 
the next time I felt it much less, and about 
the third trip, scarcely at all. Now there is 
scarcely anything I look forward to with 
more pleasure, than my Sabbath afternoon’s 
w alk. 


_ hotes and ‘Queries. 





eOW low a iemmperetente will bees endare, 8: ately, 
ue with no extra protection? [Hard to determine, 
~~ perhaps 20°.| How low, when protected by a 
house with straw packing six inches thick all around 
except in front, so that when the doors of the house 
are opened, the front 0: the hive is exposed? [Unless 
the packing is close to the bees, we would prefer to have 
them in the open air.) Wow long will bees remain 





‘safely dormant, at one time? [Certainly 4 months; 


some of our successful ones think they could keep them 
a year, in a good cellar.) 

One man reports most of his swarm3 dead, frozen 
solid. His hives stand out with no protection. An- 
other, with a house and straw packing, except in 
front, says several of his colonies have their entran- 
ces filled solid with ice. But on raising the cap, and 
canvas on top of the comb frames, the bees poured 
out and he was obliged to close them in, at once. He 
then left the capa little ajar for ventilation. I will 
enly say, that my swarm, purchased Aug. 23d, ’76, and 
pronounced all right, by our professional apiarist, 
W. M. Kellogg, when placed in winter quarters, 
(house with six inch straw packing, except in front), 
seems now all right. KE. CHILD. 

Oneida, Ills., Jan. 19th, 1877. 


A neighbor wanted some logging done last spring, 
so father let me take the oxen and I worked one day, 
in return for which he put the first swarm he had 
come out, June 15th, into a large box hive for us. 
Father said I might call them mine, and I tell you 
they worked busily. They swarmed July 12th, be- 
sides making 19 lbs. of nice honey for us. In Oct. 
the large hive weighed 57 Ibs. and small one 25 Ibs. 
independent of the hives. For wintering I set them 
on the east side of a knoll, built a little house 
around them, packed 6 or 8 inches of chaff and 
straw around the hives and covered them over to 
keep out water, leaving a little upward ventilation. 
I fixed the hives so the bees could fly. They don’t 
carry out any dead ones and seem to be wintering 
wel’. I am going to school, but what spare time I 
get I work at making hives; am going to use the 
Standard frame, think it about right. Now proba- 
bly I shall have to feed that littke swarm before 
spring and I want to ask you a few questions. Do 
you thiak artificial honey would be good to feed? 
It is composed of syrup made of A sugar with a 
little cream tartar, and two or three drops of pep- 
permint esscnec; they ate this in the fall as quick- 
ly a3 honey. | As good as sugar and water alone, but 
no better.] Do you think I have adopted the wrong 
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frame? [¥es.] If a bad odor arises from a hive in 
buckwheat time, is it caused by buckwheat hoacy 
or foul brood? [(Buckwheat.] If you should get time 
between now and spring to answer this letter wiil 
you please put in a few bee balm seed if you have 
them? But don’t put yourself out of the way for 
With much | .ve to—I guess I will have to call 


me. 
you our Teacher in the Bee School—I close. One 
more question I didn’t think of last night. Wiil 


Italian queens mix with black drones if they are 

a half mile apart? (Yes, or even three miles or 

more. Be sure and tell us more about that swarm 

you got for logging and its increase.) O. F. BOWEN, 
Randolph, N. Y. Jan. Ist, 1877. 





How would virgin queens from an imported mother at 
25c. each, take, in place of larve? I think I have got “the 
Seeder.” Take any tin eup or dish, cut a small hole 
through the bottem and solder a ring like a very short 
bottle neck, on around the hole; stretch a cloth over this, 
tie by winding a string round the neck and bore a hole 
through the honey board to admit the neck. You can 
feed summer or winter with equal facility; you need not | 
open the hive at all. No waste, no robbing and no daub- 
ing. H. P. Sayles, Hartford, Wis. Jan. 17th, 1877. 

FEEDERS,AND SELLING VIRGIN QUEENS. 

(Virzin queens can be raised for 25c. each, wiih the 
lamp nursery without any trouble at all, but before they 
could reach the purchaser, they would be so old as to be 
almost useless, unless some method of introduction can 
be invented, better than any now known. To be candid, 
we have little faith that a virgin queen a week old can be 
introduced by any process. Your feeder 1s old, but good ; 
the objections are that you have to cut a hole through your 
quilt or honey board right over the cluster, and that 
tuick and thin syrup, do not work equally well.) 


I have sent to Dadant & Son for an imported colony. I 
have 80 colonies and nearly all are pure Italians. The 
imported stock makes me 81 good strong stocks to begin 
with in the spring. They are all in frames 12x12 and 
17x12. I have 250 glass boxes 6x6 filled with comb honey. 
i will want 000 frames and sections. * 

Harpin Hatnes, Vermont, Il., Jan. 1877. 


Ts not ours the banner county for honey? One citizen 
(J. 8. Harbison) has sent 13 car loads of ten tons each, to 
the eastern states this season. E. W. Morse. 

San Diego, Cal. Jan. 9th, 1877. 

-I am wintering 130 colonies ; 89 in bee house with 20 
inch walls filled in with sswdust. The remaining 41 are 
on their summer stands, packed around and above with 
fine hay which [ consider equal to anything I have ever 
tried for packinz. JacoB ULERY. 
Northampton, O., Dec. 21st, 1826. 





My bees are doing better in cellar this winter than ever 
before. [I have one of Barnes’ Circular saws, and for 
making bee hives it is hard to beat. A. F. STAUFFBR. 

Sterling, Ol. Jan. 17th, 1877. 


WE should always be provided with empty worker 
comb to replace any we remove trom the centre of the 
hive; there is eertainly no need of getting drone 
comb unless we wish. 

rr 090 Gur 

WE should be glad to continue to send GLEANINGS and 
A. B. J. for $2.25, but friend Newman and ourselves agree 
that we mizht run short of bread and butter unless we 
have about $2.50; that will therefore be the price here- 


after. 

CAN send you a foot power buzz saw on trial and if 
it does not suit, you can return it with no other ex- 
pense than the transportation. For particulars, send 
for our new price list of saws, etc., describing the new 
attachment for dovetailing section boxes. 

— —=> +8 <a 

FounDaTIoN made of common yellow wax, can be 
shipped during the coldest weather in winter, while all 
attemps a‘ shipping the white Quring zero Weather have | 
resulted in its being all broken in bits. Ancther fine thing 
in favor of the yellow, is that it bleaches itself by being 
kept; some that was made almost a year azo, was foun: 
to have changed to a bull, or eream color, even thouzh it 
had been kept all the time ia aclosel box. Now comos 











the question, is this home made white oy brittle, like 
that made at the factories? Candidly, it is not, and it 
seems but little if any different from the yellow, yet it is 
not perfectly white, like the other. We are perfectly 
satisfied that the yellow is all that is required for comb 
honey, but are not at present prepared to decide whether 
it is best to use fdn. with side walls for comb honey or 
not ; both answer nicely, but that with walls, is worked 
most rapidly, while the other is considerably the cheap- 
est, per square foot. 

ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Seventh Annual meeting of the North-eastern 
Bee-Keepers’ As3ociation will be held at the TEm- 
PERANCE HOTEL in the city of SYRACUSE, N. Y., on 
the 7th 8th and 9th of February, 1877. First session at 
1 o’clock P. M. of the 7th. Interesting pore are ex- 
pected from eminent apiarians from abroad. Efforts 
are being made to sustain the popularity and useful- 
nes; of the Association. Several members are expect- 
ed to read essays or deliver addresses. 

Come prepared to report accurately, the season’s 
operations. We wish to know the number of stocks 
kept, spring and fall, condition, kind of hive. amount 
of hanae produced, box and extracted, wax made, re- 
marks on the value of the honeyreason,etc. The 
statistical table prepared by this Association is orig- 
inal and will again be arranged. 

R. BACON, Pres. - J. H. NELLIS, See’y. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Imported and home bred queens; full colonies and 
nucleus colonies; bee keeper's supplies of all kinds, 
Queens bred early in the season. Send for catalogue. 
ot DR. J. P. He. BROWN, 

Augusta, Ga, 








~—$O,00 IMPORTED QUEENS 


I shall import pure Italian queens for my Own use 


next June, and will import for parties wishin them, 
and ordering before April Ist, at a cost of $6,00 each. 


Purchasers must take all risks after the queens leave 
New York. For particulars address, 


1 ance R.. ERRIS, Belleville, Essex Uo., N. J. 
a 

f 

Choice Seeds ! 


Bee-keepers and all others who desire to purchase seeds 
for the farm, apiary, nursery, flower or vegetable garden ; 
agricultural or apiarian implements, supplies, &c., should 
send for our new descriptive catalogue. Price list free. 

Address, carefully, 
C. F. LANE’S N-W. Apiary and Seed Warehouse. 
Koshkonong, W is. 


ITALIAN QUEENS FOR 1877. 


Queens bred from Imported or home bred stock. 
Sate arrival guaranteed. Will send you every time 
just what you order. 











UN WATPanted QUOD... iccccscccccvcsccnssccenee $1 00 
ri 4 Per COZ... .cccceee 11 50 
Warranted Oe EE eas eeesaiaeeee ee 1 50 
w “per half doz..... oa 8 60 
“ “ oe GOR; cissik wes 14 00 
Tested 5 vefore July Ist.. 3 50 
a - Gitar Mes peizee SSO 
“ “ “ss “ * 4 for.. G OD 
“ “ “ oe “ per doz. ‘. 20 00 

2 frame nucleus (frame 11x12) and tested queen 
alter July 1G. oo. oSdo ceed ede seeseeca se soe, 5 0 
FOAMS 6 io. ee cvesee cbineety err ere ooEt hPa bacots:, 210 
Same and unwarranted queen...... wivdened oswe 4 00 
ee 17 00 


2tr J. OATMAN & CO,, Dundee, Ills. 


IMPROVED 
QUINBY SMOKER. 


Box material for as desirable a box 
as can be made. General bee-keeping 
supplies. 

Send for illustrated deseriptive cir- 
— enlar, y ¥ 
> 2ufd 





Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. ¥- 











